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“The Life of Cardinal Vaughan.” 


> 


Mr. SNEAD-Cox’s Life of Cardinal Vaughan challenges com- 
parison in many respects with the late Mr. Purcell’s Lzfe of 
Cardinal Manning which made such a sensation twelve years 
ago. Each is occupied with the life of a great prelate and 
leader of English Catholicism. Each has to travel, therefore, over 
much of the same ground as the other, and to deal with the 
same class of religious problems and events. Each has been 
able to draw from a rich store of private papers, of a kind so 
intimate as seldom falls into the hands of a biographer. The 
Jormat, too, in which the new work appears, has evidently been 
chosen to direct attention to this comparison, for these two 
volumes which have just appeared resemble Mr. Purcell’s two 
volumes almost exactly in their size, and typing, and scarlet 
covers. But when this is said the resemblance ceases. Mr. Purcell 
showed himself wholly incapable of entering into the mind of 
Cardinal Manning, and hence misrepresented his character and 
ideas to such a degree that the biography, though most precious 
for the materials it embodied, became nothing less than a 
colossal slander. Mr. Snead-Cox, on the other hand, has 
thoroughly understood Cardinal Vaughan, and so has set him 
before us in a portraiture to the truth and life-like distinctness 
of which all who knew him will bear witness. It is, in fact, a 
first-rate bit of biography, and is already being recognized as 
such. A few critics have, indeed, described it as a panegyric, 
insinuating that aspects of the Cardinal’s character have been 
suppressed which, had they been duly described, would have 
considerably diminished the pleasing effect which the writer 
wished to produce. We mention this criticism only that we 
may censure its injustice. It is impossible to get a true notion 
of a man’s personality without taking count of his defects and 
limitations ; nor has Mr. Snead-Cox thought to pass these over. 
On the contrary, we see them in the Cardinal just as they were, 
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and not only as they struck others, but as they struck him, and 
were made by him the subject of much diligent self-search- 
ing, of many humble and earnest regrets, as well as many heroic 
efforts towards self-conquest. 

Another criticism which this Zzfe has encountered is that it 
draws too freely on documents the privacy of which should 
have been scrupulously respected. It is a criticism which on 
general grounds appeals to us forcibly; for we do feel very 
strongly that the records of a man’s self-searchings and inter- 
course with God, which as a humble-minded Christian he 
would have loathed to see given to the world, should be with- 
held from publication, at least till the generation that knew 
him personally has followed him to the grave. Still, the 
materials for a thorough understanding of the late Cardinal 
which have been provided for us in this way are immensely 
valuable ; and this not merely for those Catholic readers who 
are prepared to hear of an interior life like his lying behind 
and explaining what has been open to misinterpretation in 
the external life of speech and action, but particularly for those 
on whom it will come as a surprise and whom it may lead to 
correct misconceptions into which they may have fallen. The 
use made of all these spiritual papers has, in other words, 
enabled the biographer to furnish a convincing vindication of 
the personality of one whose cause, being that of a leader of 
English Catholicism, is in many ways inseparable from the 
vindication of English Catholicism itself. Is that, one asks 
oneself, a sufficient justification for drawing thus extensively on 
the papers? Well, we know from the Lives of the Saints how 
sometimes their Superiors have compelled them under obedience 
to record analogous spiritual experiences for the sake of the 
edification or instruction which others may derive from the 
disclosures. A principle of permissibility underlies such 
injunctions. Does it cover an analogous case such as that 
before us ? 

The late Cardinal was brought up in an ideal Catholic 
home, and one can trace without difficulty its influence on the 
moulding of his character and the shaping of his after-life. 
A picture of this home at Courtfield is given in an early 
chapter, partly in the words of another inmate of it, and 
certainly it is a most pleasing picture for those who are 
sensible to the attraction of lives hidden with Christ in God. 
Colonel John Vaughan “was a man of strong and marked 
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personality, very frank and energetic, with perhaps little 
comprehension for weakness of any kind. He was a model of 
sincerity and directness, and a fine type of the class to which 
he belonged.” He was in short a particularly fine specimen of 
an English country squire, but was also a fine Christian 
gentleman, marked alike by the tenderest piety and an uncom- 
promising adherence to Catholic principle. The snuff-box story 
which has become widely known illustrates the latter feature very 
aptly. He had been impressing on his son Bernard that it was 
a poor thing to be the slave to any appetite or practice, and the 
son had rather impertinently retaliated : “‘ Well, father, how is 
it that the snuff-box is brought to you every day at the end of 
dinner? . .. You always take out a big pinch.’ For a moment 
he was silent, and then made me fetch the box, and while in the 
act of tossing it into the fire, he said,‘ There goes the box, and 
that is the end of that bit of slavery.’” And the blending of 
this strong grasp of principle with the tenderest piety comes 
out in the following record of an experience he had shortly 
after the death of his wife in 1853. He had spent a portion of 
the day before the Blessed Sacrament “thanking God that I 
could offer Him the sacrifice of her whom I so devotedly and 
tenderly loved ; I offered myself for every cross or suffering He 
might please to send me ; praying only to do His holy will as 
to my state of life, and every particular of my existence.” His 
spirit had overflowed with consolation, in which he was greatly 
aided when he saw, in his imagination, the wife he had so 
recently lost “kneeling within the sanctuary and bending 
forward in adoration.” This made him look forward with great 
pleasure to the night-watch before the Blessed Sacrament he 
proposed to make, but when the time came yet brought with 
it no return of the sensible consolation, the solidity of his piety 
was manifested. 


I hoped to receive much consolation in prayer, and in truth I tried 
hard during two or three hours of the night to excite myself to devotion 
by every effort of the mind and posture of the body. I prayed and 
meditated, I bent, I bowed, I prostrated. It was in vain. . . . I could 
not revive the impressions of the previous day ; nor excite one particle ot 
sensible devotion. This, however, did not sadden nor discourage me, 
but showed me how little of the deep impressions and the copious 
tears of yesterday was dependent upon any act of the will, and how 
entirely they must have come from above, and how truly they were 
graces to guide me to a virtuous life. . . . I must retrench all 
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superfluities to the body, and increase my exertions to the limit of 


endurance. 


Moreover Father Bernard Vaughan is the authority for the 
following incident, which serves admirably to illustrate the 
stern but tender spirit that was in both father and son. It 
happened shortly before the father’s death. 


Colonel Vaughan was seated propped up in an arm-chair in great 
suffering. His two sons, Herbert and Bernard, were on either side. 
Then a sudden spasm of pain seemed to shake his whole frame, and 
Bernard, in pity, suggested an injection of morphia. The Colonel 
turned to Herbert and said, ‘What do you say?” The answer came 
that he was quite free to use the drug, “ But, father, if I were you, I 
should stick to the Cross.” The old soldier looked up to Bernard and 
said, “‘ Well, what do you say to that?” “I consider it my duty to 
relieve you of all the pain I can, and then, when no more can be done, 
to leave you to God.” The father said simply, ‘“ Herbert is my eldest 
son, and I will follow his advice.” 


L’homme morale se forme sur les genoux de sa mére is, we 
believe, a French proverb, and we may certainly trace the 
handiwork of his mother in the formation of Herbert Vaughan. 
Mr. Snead-Cox speaks of her in the following terms : 


There was another influence in the home at Courtfield—a gracious 
presence making itself felt all the day and everywhere—that was silently 
helping to tune Herbert’s soul to other issues. Colonel Vaughan had 
been singularly fortunate in his marriage. Beautiful, as her portraits 
remain to testify, Mrs. Vaughan was one of those gentle spirits whose 
influence is chiefly felt in the happy difference they make in all the 
lives that are near them. At the Hendre she had been brought up in 
an atmosphere of earnest Evangelical piety. A convert to the Catholic 
Church shortly before her marriage, she consecrated herself heart and 
soul to the service of God. Her religion coloured her whole outlook 
upon the world. It was a favourite saying of hers that she had received 
all from God, and so must be ready to give everything back to Him. 
And what more precious had she to give and surrender than her own 
children? She wanted them a//to become priests and nuns. It was 
not a case of thinking that it would be nice if some younger son made 
up his mind to study for the priesthood or one of the daughters went 
to a convent, there to pray for the rest: she besought God to send 
vocations to them a//—to Herbert, her eldest-born, no less than to the 
others. For nearly twenty years it was her daily practice to spend an 
hour—from five to six in the afternoon—in prayer before the Blessed 
Sacrament asking this favour—that God would call every one of her 
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children to serve Him in the Choir or in the Sanctuary. In the event 
all her five daughters entered convents, and of her eight sons six 
became priests; even the two who have remained in the world, for a 
time entered ecclesiastical seminaries to try their vocations. 


It was under such influences of heredity and education that 
the future Cardinal grew up, and what wonder that, when the 
time came for deciding about his future, he elected for the 
ecclesiastical state. The idea apparently grew within him 
gradually, as indeed it usually does, for it involved the renunci- 
ation of cherished ties and objects of affection. “Over it all,” 
he said in after-years in a reminiscent mood, whilst wandering 
among the fields and woods around Courtfield, “is the memory 
of what I went through before I made up my mind to be a 
priest.” His vocation in that early stage took the form of a 
desire to devote his life to the Catholicizing of his native Wales. 
“ Wales calls,” he writes at that time, “ with a saddened and as 
it were with a dying voice, for some one to help her . . . let me 
be a house which is lighted up for those poor souls whom You 
have redeemed, that they may see ‘it like the city placed on a 
hill.” The picture which rose before him in his dreams had no 
colouring of personal exaltation. It was that of a solitary 
priest in a Welsh seaside town where he could be working 
unobtrusively and earnestly among a humble flock, and in times 
of disheartenment turning to seek comfort and encouragement 
in visits to the Blessed Sacrament. It was with this vision to 
sustain him that he left England for Rome in the autumn of 
1851, to pursue his theological studies. There he came in 
contact with Aubrey de Vere, who was much struck by him, 
and has put on record how he appeared to others in those 


buoyant days of his youth. 


He renounces [he wrote] prospects as brilliant almost as any man 
in England can command [which was rather an exaggeration] to be a 
priest in some out-of-the-way village in Wales, and seems as happy as 
the day is long in his studies and devotions. He is very handsome 
and refined, and as innocent as a child. He sits up half the night 
reading St. Thomas Aquinas, and tells us the next morning that he has 
been dreaming that people had been burning him alive, and that it had 


given him no pain. 


His own diary, however, reveals to us that under this bright 
and captivating exterior lay a hidden trouble which caused him 
much distress, for at this time,and long after, he was a great 
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sufferer from ill-health, which interfered seriously with his 
studies and raised anxieties as to whether his ardent desires 
to win souls for God might not be rendered impracticable for 
sheer want of physical strength. The thought depressed him 
greatly, but he had learnt the lesson of true devotion which is 
conformity with the will of God whatever it be. 


I must now accustom myself [he wrote early in 1853] to the crosses 
of the student—crosses of sickness, of irritation, of disgust ; it is well 
with him who has borne the yoke from youth. But, alas! I bear with 
little sweetness and joyfulness these crosses of the present day. I feel 
weary and sick and unable to study, and if I am asked, I make no 
difficulty to say all that I feel. . . . One may complain to God and ask 
Him to lighten the burden. It were more pleasing to Him if I were to 
bear with my little troubles without allowing their merit to be dimmed 
by the appearance of complaint on my lips. 


Nor was this his only cross during the time of his studies. 
Not many days after these words were written down came the 
crushing news that his mother, the mother who had been all in 
all to her husband and children, had died in her confinement. 
It was to be for him a life-long sorrow. Even to his brothers 
he was always shy of speaking of her. ‘ Sometimes,” writes his 
brother Bernard, who was very young at the time of her death, 
“when I ventured to plead for some of his reminiscences of her, 
he would get red and hot, and, after saying that there was no 
one ever like her, he would turn to some other subject.” So 
far was he from that deadness to family affection which he 
sometimes affected, to the surprise and perplexity of friends 
like Aubrey de Vere. There are other entries in the diary he 
kept at this time on which his biographer has drawn to show the 
thoughts which were then exercising his mind. They tell of 
the high spiritual standards he was embracing, of the simple- 
minded earnestness with which he was pursuing them, of his 
distress over the shortcomings of which he was fully conscious, 
of the genuine humility with which he acknowledged them and 
set himself to overcome them. 


Unless a priest’s heart overflow, how can he attend to any other’s 
heart? Unless he be all on fire, how can he inflame the hearts of 
men? I fear I am too much wrapped up in myself—I am not 
sufficiently all to all. . . . Quis infirmatus et ego non infirmor? Quis 
scandalizatur et ego non uror? I do indeed feel these words—they go 
through me, they set me on fire. But when the moment, the cold, 
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unsought-for moment, comes for throwing myself into the hearts of 
others, for sympathizing with them, for going with them—in a word 
assimilating myself to them—I do not, I cannot do it. I think I begin 
to see why it is that our Lord has sent me sickness and several other 
trials of late... . Were my constitution stronger and equal to the 
energy of my character, I should be going wrong in very many ways. 
And now even as things are, what a host of bad habits have I not to 
rout out. How hasty I am in speaking—how sweeping in condemna- 
tions, how positive in assertion, how persevering in my own opinion, 
how little yielding to others, how wayward and obstinate. 


And again: 


My transition from quiet to motion is a jerk, and my movement is 


an impetuous rush . . . all this impetuosity must be stopped somehow 
or other . . . fight I will (by God’s grace and good-will) and never 


cease till I have completely gained a triumph. The very impetuosity I 
would suppress shall supply its own steam for its direction into a more 
useful channel. 


And again : 


I had thought to have been ordained in August ; it will not now be 
until October. I have prayed for health, and our Lord has not heard 
me; I have sought learning and I cannot find it. All hope is dried up 
in me. . .. I am truly an unprofitable servant, and, if it has ever passed 
my mind that I might some day be of use to the Church, now surely 
that vain hope no longer remains, and I am become like a man without 
the joy of life, without its glorious beacon in advance. 


And yet he writes a few weeks later : 


Though I do not feel a drop of emotion, nor any devotion, nor any 
of that enthusiastic love of God which I long to possess, I am deter- 
inined (without grace I am nothing), I am determined to devote all my 
energies to God. I long to be able to do some heroic work. 


These short selections from the rich store of spiritual notes 
which are incorporated into the biography may serve to convey 
an idea of what Herbert Vaughan was, in his inner life of self- 
searching and intercourse with God, when the hour drew on for 
the termination of his studies and the commencement of his 
active life. He was ordained priest at Lucca on October 28, 
1854, and apparently was at once invited by Cardinal Wiseman 
to take up the position of Vice-President at St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware. He was a very young man for such a post, so 
young that it had required a Papal dispensation to permit of his 
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ordination, but during his three years’ sojourn at Rome he had 
contracted with the future Cardinal Manning a friendship so 
intimate as to be almost like that of son and father. Manning 
formed the highest idea of his spirit and capacity, and it was 
probably by his recommendation that the ever-sanguine Wiseman 
was moved to appoint him to so responsible an office. It must 
have been a trial to the young priest to accept it, as it pointed 
to the abandonment of his cherished hopes of working among 
the Welsh. But he accepted it as the will of God, and doubtless 
there were also more fundamental reasons which made the change 
of plans appear desirable, for Manning was then arranging 
with the Cardinal for the introduction into England of the 
Oblates of St. Charles, and it was in contemplation that one 
of their chief works should be the administration of diocesan 
Seminaries. Having this work before him, Father Herbert 
Vaughan spent some months in visiting colleges and seminaries 
in Italy, France, and Germany, and studying their systems. 
Thus he did not arrive at St. Edmund’s till the autumn of 
1855. 

He was not welcome there, for Manning was thought 
of as a masterful convert set on getting the training of the 
clergy into his own hands and was much disliked by the 
clergy of the old hereditary Catholic school then in charge of 
the College, whereas their new Vice-President was known to be 
an avowed disciple of Manning, who had been sent to them 
for the express purpose of reorganizing their methods into 
accordance with his ideas. It was in fact an impossible position 
into which the young priest was being thrust, and became 
more impossible still when, a year after his arrival, the 
Congregation of the Oblates was formed, and he, with three 
others, likewise put on to the staff, joined its ranks. The 
conflict was to be between the traditional English methods 
of Seminary administration, and what were claimed to be the 
sounder and more spiritual methods and discipline at Rome 
and on the Continent. If it were thought desirable to 
substitute the latter for the former, it would have been prudent 
to entrust the administration of the College to a homogeneous 
staff, all enthusiastic in favour of the new system. Yet, in 
fact, whilst the President and others of the staff were committed 
to the old system—and when it is said that Dr. Weathers, 
afterwards Bishop Weathers, was the President, it will be 
understood that the conflict was no conflict between spiritual 
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and unspiritual men—the Vice-President with a handful of 
supporters were put nominally under him, but virtually with 
a commission to disregard him, and work out the new system 
independently of his authority. No wonder that such an 
arrangement broke down after six years, and necessitated the 
removal of the Oblates from St. Edmund’s; no wonder that 
Herbert Vaughan “came to look back upon his work as Vice- 
President with a sad sense of frustration and disappointment.” 
Still, that six years’ work at Old Hall was by no means in all 
respects frustrated of its purpose by this domestic quarrel. He 
founded a mission at Hertford, in the service of which he 
exhibited his characteristic enthusiasm and self-sacrifice; he 
ministered among the labourers in the Rifle Works at Enfield ; 
he started Mass at St. Albans and Waltham-Cross, where as 
yet there was no possibility of establishing missions. These 
were outside works, but, when in 1859 Cardinal Wiseman and 
Bishop Grant made an investigation into the state of the 
College, the Bishop agreed with his Metropolitan that “ Father 
Vaughan had been the preservation of the discipline.” And an 
interesting account communicated by Bishop Fenton—then a 
student at St. Edmund’s—preserves for us the impression he 
made on the students and young divines, an account which 
fully explains his success in maintaining a satisfactory discipline, 
for it reveals him to us as having found a road of sympathy and 
goodness which led to the very centre of their young hearts. 

But it is the peculiar merit of this biography that it enables 
us to compare the inner with the outer life of its subject, 
through the successive stages of his career; and so it gives us 
here many beautiful outpourings of a heart whose one desire 
was to be “intense” in the service of God. 


I cannot well live without Thee and without working for Thee, and 
1 must work znéensely. Intensity Thou hast put into my nature, but 
hitherto Thou hast laid Thy weights upon it, and stayed it within very 
narrow limits. But I still am young and unfit for the fulfilment of my 
aspirations. Thou alone canst fill my insufficiency: Thou canst make 
Thy servant good for anything. I am poor and needy—£go pauper et 
egenus sum, Deus adjuva me. 


With such a burning desire to do great things for God, the 
disappointments of this first phase of his ministry must have 
pressed hard, indeed might have damped the enthusiasms of a 
less determined aspirant. But to the failure of his plans for 
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the College were added some heart-attacks, which he took to be 
intimations of the approach of death. Accordingly, his mind 
was turned for the moment more exclusively to thoughts of 
penance and retirement. If a speedy death were God’s will, he 
accepted it willingly, but he would like to be spared somewhat 
longer that he might live a life of prayer and penance. “The 
desires,” he writes, “ which call me to a life of external activity 
are to be restrained and mortified,” for “the past six months’ 
experience has taught me that to have time for prayer, self- 
cultivation, and training, is the greatest grace I could have, and 
is more fruitful than all the years of work I have had since | 
have been a priest.” Nor, when it appeared that his life was to 
be prolonged for many years, and to be actively engaged, did 
he ever forget these resolutions about penance and prayer—as 
many a subsequent entry in his papers bear witness. 

But a new spiritual ambition had lately taken root in his 
heart. “In proportion as I saw I could do nothing at 
St. Edmund’s in the direction I wished, the ideal of foreign 
missions grew upon me.” The thought that so many millions were 
passing their lives without even hearing of Jesus Christ became, 
says his biographer, “an oppression” to him. Even to look at the 
map of Africa “ brought tears to his eyes,” and “on one occasion, 
meeting a negro in the streets, he felt an almost irresistible 
longing to go up and embrace him.” Could not English 
Catholics do their part in providing apostles to some of those 
distant regions for which the existing missionary organizations 
were so sadly insufficient? Yet it seemed a hopeless project, in 
view of the scanty means and the many needs of the small 
body of Catholics in this country: and particularly hopeless for 
a young priest of feeble health, whose life hung on apparently 
by little more than a thread, and whose personal resources were 
inconsiderable. However, he was a man of great faith and 
great desires, and to such men the divine treasure-chests are 
always open. And so, when we pass out of London by the 
north, we can mark the College on the hill with its statue of 
St. Joseph looking down on the broad champaign, and reflect 
on the “intensity,” to use the language of his own early desires, 
of the man who had the love to conceive, the faith to undertake, 
and the courage and determination to carry through in the face 
of such apparently insurmountable obstacles this many-sided 
work, which has by now taken its place among the recognized 
missionary institutions of the Catholic Church; and has its 
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apostolic sons gathering in the souls of pagans in the Philippines, 
in Uganda, in Madras, in New Zealand, in Borneo, in Labuan, 
in the basin of the Congo, in Kashmere, and Kafiristan. 
This work of St. Joseph’s Society was to the last his work 
of predilection, and the history of the efforts by which 
he built it up layer by layer; of the prayers and hesitations 
at the outstart ; of the adventurous journey across the ocean to 
collect money for its origination and support ; of the rebuffs he 
received, which, so far from repelling him, gave way before his 
faith and prayers, and turned so often into munificent alms ; of 
the holy recklessness with which on landing at Panama and 
finding that small-pox was raging, whilst the infidel Government 
stayed the priests from exercising their ministry, he interrupted 
his journey and, in defiance of the Government, visited the dying 
and gave them the Last Sacraments ; of the poverty, amounting 
almost to destitution, in which he and his first novices began 
their life at the College, he even endangering his life by the 
excess of his privations—all these read quite like a romance in 
the pages before us. 

In 1868, Dr. Herbert Vaughan took upon himself a new 
responsibility, and became editor of the TZad/et, which he 
purchased at a moderate sum from its previous editor and 
proprietor, Mr. John Wallis. It was a bold venture, for the 
times were exciting, and destined shortly to become much more 
exciting—for the Bull of Indiction of the Vatican Council had 
been published on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul of that year, 
and the day appointed for the opening of the Council was 
December 8, 1869. It was a bold venture, inspired by the 
purest zeal for the maintenance of Catholic truth and the 
vindication of the Holy See, at a time when both were being 
fiercely and ruthlessly assailed not only by foes but even by 
friends. Still the task of a Catholic editor at such atime of 
crisis required a judicial calmness, and a tact and delicacy of 
language, which the very fervour of his loyalty rendered difficult. 
Into this question, however, we must not enter, nor is it 
necessary, as Mr. Snead-Cox in narrating the history has passed 
a fair and discriminating judgment on its various episodes. 

In 1871 Dr. Herbert Vaughan’s editorial work was inter- 
rupted by a journey to the Southern States of North America, 
whither he was conducting his first band of missionaries, that 
he might use the opportunity to understand better the problem 
of evangelizing the negroes. On his return, the course of 
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events necessitated the permanent abandonment of the editor- 
ship, though the proprietorship was retained. For in July, 1872, 
Bishop Turner, of Salford, died, and on October 16th following 
Herbert Vaughan received the Brief which nominated him to 
that see. Mr. Snead-Cox has found little in the private papers 
which tells us of the feelings with which he received the news 
of his elevation, but seventeen years previously he had written 
in his diary: “I ask not for great ecclesiastical distinction and 
those honours which are esteemed, all I ask is to do great and 
good things for Your honour in England;” and we cannot 
doubt that this was how he felt now when the choice of the 
Holy See fell upon him. He might have preferred to remain 
where he was at Mill Hill, but the Brief made it clear that 
God’s will was for him to do the great and good things he 
desired in the discharge of his episcopal office at Salford. And 
so, characteristically, he took the Brief and laid it first on the 
altar of the Blessed Sacrament, then in the hands of the statue 
of the Immaculate Virgin, and finally at the feet of the statue of 
Joseph, in each case taking it back as from them. Moreover, 
we cannot read the maxims and rules he drew out for himself in 
those early days without feeling that it was the charge, not the 
honour, which appealed to him, and that he meant to follow the 
highest standards in his execution of it. 

It was Cardinal Manning who had suggested his name to 
the Chapter, and there was some feeling at the time against the 
choice of a southerner for this north-country see. But the 
selection was excellent, as the result showed. It would not be 
true to say that he infused life into his people, for life is not 
a quality which is ever deficient in a Lancashire community. 
But they needed a leader, and their new Bishop was just the 
man to lead them. Like themselves he was full of life and 
activity, and there was a downrightness in his character which 
accorded well with their own. So they quickly took him to 
their hearts,and made a splendid response to his many exacting 
demands on their generosity and devotedness; and he in 
turn gave his heart to them. “ Never in his busiest days in 
Westminster,” says his biographer, “did Cardinal Vaughan 
forget the flock he had left in Salford. He was fond of 
speaking of himself as a Lancashire Bishop, and always thought 
the Lancashire people the salt of the English earth.” The time 
had been when he could say in his prayers, “ Intensity Thou hast 
put into my nature, but hitherto Thou hast laid Thy weights 
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upon it and stayed it within very narrow limits.” But there 
were no weights upon it now. Rather, aspiring as he was, a sphere 
of activity was opening out to him which must strain all his 
fibres. So he looked around, and almost in one glance took in 
the requirements of his important diocese. His predecessor 
had made a good provision of parochial schools, which perhaps 
was all that could be expected of the first holder of the see. 
But in other respects the diocese was poorly provided 
with institutions, a deficiency for which it could no longer 
be reproached twenty years later when he was called 
away to Westminster. Several chapters in this biography 
are occupied with describing his various schemes for reform and 
development, but we must confine ourselves to one or two 
features which marked this all-embracing activity, and reflect 
the character of his personality. 

In the first place his independence of judgment was very 
noticeable. We may imagine that Cardinal Manning in 
obtaining his appointment anticipated that he would in 
almost every respect proceed on the lines to which he 
himself attached primary importance. But it soon began 
to appear that this was not to be. Cardinal Manning, 
whose conceptions were sadly wanting in intermediate tones, 
was satisfied with no rules of temperance which fell short of 
Teetotalism. Bishop Vaughan, only three days after his 
consecration, with Manning on his right and Mgr. Nugent on 
his left, declared from a public platform that he did not share 
that extreme view: “It will never do,” he said, “to divide the 
world into teetotalism and reprobates. We must leave some 
room in the world for people who are temperate. It is a faulty 
classification which leaves out the majority of the people.” 
For Manning again the establishment of diocesan seminaries in 
accordance with the law of Trent—that is, its own for each 
diocese—was a matter of fundamental importance. For 
Vaughan it appeared disastrous in a Protestant country like 
England, where the small number of the clergy does not permit 
of separate Seminaries being adequately stocked and staffed, 
Nor was his foundation of a Pastoral Seminary attached to 
St. John’s Cathedral inconsistent with these views, for that was 
not a Seminary in the ordinary sense, but one in which the new 
supplies of young priests, who had been trained for the diocese 
in colleges abroad or elsewhere in England, might learn to know 
one another, and be initiated under favourable circumstances 
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. to the exercise of their pastoral duties. Another noticeable 
feature about his activity at Salford was the success with which 
he was able at all times to collect such large funds for one 
undertaking after another as it issued from his teeming brain. 
In the chapter on his Characteristics in the second volume, 
Mr. Snead-Cox tells us what will be a surprise to many, namely, 
that he found begging to be “hateful work” and would 
sometimes walk up and down in front of a house nerving 
himself to the disagreeable task of entering and asking for an 
alms. On the other hand, he had that simple faith in God and 
the efficacy of prayer that seldom fails to get its answer. It is 
this which explains the apparent ease with which, as previously 
when begging in America for St. Joseph’s Society, or afterwards 
in London for the Cathedral and other objects, so here at 
Salford, on behalf of his Pastoral Seminary, St. Bede’s College, 
or his Rescue Crusade, he- obtained sums which must 
at the first have seemed altogether impossible. From 
his priests alone, who were certainly far from comfortably 
off, at the meeting he called to broach to them the idea 
of the Pastoral Seminary, he got £2,400. It was natural 
that he should be intensely distressed when at length, after 
he had been a decade or more in the _ diocese, it 
dawned on him how fearful was the leakage of Catholic 
children due to the evil practices of Protestant proselytizers. 
But only the sensitiveness of his conscience and his deep 
humility could explain his taking the biame upon himself, as 
though it were a serious fault, for not having sooner discovered 
what was going on. What others saw in him was the devotedness 
which carried through, as perhaps no one else could have done, 
a campaign against the evil which ended, if not in extinguishing 
it altogether, at all events in considerably reducing its propor- 
tions at Salford, besides setting an example which has since 
been taken up by other dioceses. In previous periods of his life 
we have seen what stress Bishop Vaughan laid on prayer and 
other exercises of the interior life. His notes, as we have said, 
do not abound for this period of his life, but the little peeps into 
it that we do get show how true and generous it was. 


Those who lived with him at St. Bede’s always thought that 
somehow, in spite of all his multifarious activities, the Bishop found 
more time for prayer than any priest in the diocese. . . . During the 
course of the day he would visit the Blessed Sacrament several times. 
Supper was over at 7.30, and he went to the chapel with the other 
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priests, and when after five or ten minutes they would leave to go to 
various duties, he would stay. And when, at 10.15, some of the priests 
used to return to make a farewell visit for the night, it was a common 
sight to see Herbert Vaughan still there on his knees. 


And yet he could feel doubts whether this was enough, and 
was not satisfied till he had humbly taken the opinion of the 
Father under whom he made one of his retreats at Stonyhurst, 
as to whether he ought not to cut another half-hour out of the 
morning for prayer. 

It must be our task in a second article to follow this 
biography into the last and most important period of Herbert 
Vaughan’s life. But, meanwhile, we can feel that, whatever 
further confirmation of the same judgment the second volume 
may bring, the first has already vindicated the Cardinal's 
memory from the misconstructions put upon it by those who 
have overlooked what Mr. Snead-Cox truly calls essential 
qualities of his character—its romance, its tenderness, its 
strange humility, its utter unworldliness, its high spirituality. 

But there is one more point to which a word of allusion is 
necessary in the present article, for it was during his time at 
Salford that Bishop Vaughan was twice brought into conflict 
with the Society of Jesus ; first over the proposed opening of 
a Jesuit day-school at Manchester, then over the more general 
question of defining the relations between Bishops and Regulars, 
which issued, in 1881, in the publication of the Bull Romanos 
Pontifices. It might be expected that THE MONTH would wish 
to have its say on the mode in which these questions are 
presented in the pages before us. That, however, is the very 
last thing we should wish to do. Possibly the effect of a 
narrative which is necessarily based on the accounts of one 
side only may be to convey an impression that the case for the 
other side was so grossly unreasonable as to be unintelligible. But 
it would serve no good purpose to oppose another view of the 
case, now that the question has been satisfactorily settled, and 
all these years have passed. And this the more because 
Mr. Snead-Cox, who could not have omitted the episode, has 
treated it in an admirably tactful and conciliatory manner. 
Moreover, Bishop Vaughan himself, in his reply to the address 
presented to him by his Chapter on his return from Rome in 
1881, put the point as neatly as it could well be put. Certain 
questions of jurisdiction and discipline, some of which had their 
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roots in the conditions of past centuries, had arisen and led to 
inevitable misunderstandings which both the Bishops and the 
Regulars were glad to have settled for ever. It remains to add 
that, whereas even during the heat of the dispute the personal 
relations between the Bishop and the English Jesuits were 
cordial, the Jesuits ever after found in him a warm and trusted 
friend ; and it was not only to their delight, but even at their 
solicitation, that Father General Martin wrote to him when he 
was now Cardinal Archbishop the letter of grateful acknow- 
ledgment which is given in vol. ii. p. 25 of the biography. 


Ss. F. & 

















Seasons and Days and Years. 


— 


AMONGST the phenomena presented by living nature, not the 
least remarkable are those which mark the flight of time and 
the changes by which this is accompanied. So regularly do 
these occur that we are apt to take them as a matter of course, 
and to see no mystery whatever in connection with them, 
although here as elsewhere what we understand is as nothing to 
what we are unable to explain. What, for instance, is more 
familiar than the fall of the leaf in our woodlands, and their 
reinvestiture in spring ; but can any one account for the different 
state of things prevailing in the Southern Hemisphere, where 
trees are almost always evergreens, so that a traveller from New 
Zealand or the Cape visiting Europe in midwinter and seeing 
its leafless groves is apt to conclude that they testify to forest 
fires ? 

No less familiar in the animal world is the phenomenon of 
migration, which already in the days of the Prophets had 
attracted the attention of men, who could not but observe how 
the turtle, the swallow, and the stork knew and observed the 
due time of their coming, and found their way through wide 
regions of air to the places appointed for them. Such birds 
furnish the most conspicuous and easily noted examples, but 
we have abundant evidence that other creatures are no less 
subject to an impulse which bids them wander at fixed intervals, 
though it is in many cases even less possible to divine the 
object of their travel. Who, for instance, can imagine that he 
knows the secret which can explain the annual wanderings of 
the salmon or the herring,—supposing him to have got so far 
as understanding what they are? Even more inexplicable are 
the performances of that strange little quadruped the Lemming, 
which appears to be under some over-mastering influence 
constraining it to undertake the most extraordinary of voyages. 
Every few years, as Mr. Wallace tells us,’ its numbers appear 

1 Fortnightly Review, March, 1909. 
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enormously to increase in the Arctic and sub-Arctic mountains 
of Scandinavia, from which proceed swarms that overrun the 
adjacent regions, always migrating southwards, and spreading 
out east and west towards the sea. The migrating hordes, he 
tells us, march on slowly, increasing as they go—for they breed 
on the way—devouring the country like a flight of locusts, 
sometimes continuing their march for from one to three years, 
but always going on, and never returning, crossing over lakes 
and glaciers, climbing over houses, and eating their way through 
haystacks. The goal for which they thus resolutely make is 
the sea, in which their history terminates, for plunging into it 
the entire company perishes ; and as none of them survive, it is 
not possible to explain the instinct they exhibit by that survival 
of the fittest which is quoted as accounting for so much. 

But even more extraordinary is the history of quite a 
different animal, the Palolo worm! of the South Pacific, which, 
if it does not migrate from place to place, is moved at certain 
very definitely fixed seasons to behave in a most extraordinary 
fashion. Its singular history is thus related by naturalists.? 


Every year the animal appears during October and November in 
countless numbers at different spots on the coast of Samoa, but the 
second swarm is even greater than the first. Both swarms seem to 
make their appearance on the day before the last quarter of the moon, 
and on this day, but especially on the day of the last quarter itself, the 
crowd of them is so inconceivably great that the sea, even far from the 
shore, seems to consist of nothing else. The worms appear with 
the dawn of light, and their number is at its height by sunrise, but 
after two or three hours all have vanished. 


“Curiously enough,” it was formerly added, “this mass of 
worms seems to be composed entirely of living fragments, 
entire examples being never met with ;” and although, as will 
be seen, this statement must now be modified, it can hardly 
be said that the questions connected with the phenomenon have 
been entirely solved. 

It has, in fact, been recently ascertained that these “ worms” 
are but the fertile or “epitokal” parts of a larger creature, the 
front portion of which, greater in bulk, and bearing no eggs, 
does not come to the surface, but remains beneath in the coral 
reefs which serve them asa habitat. At the proper season the 


1 Eunice viridis, formerly Palolo viridis. 
2 See Lydekker’s Royal Nat. History, vi. 434. 
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animal breaks into two or more pieces, each of which behaves 
as if it had an individual life, and those charged with the 
function of continuing the race come up to spawn. It is in 
fact what biologists term an extreme case of sexual dimorphism, 
the fore-part which is broader, being male, and the remainder 
female, and since the former contains the head, and the latter 
alone appears above water, there is an explanation of what 
so much puzzled earlier observers, namely, that these worms 
were all headless. The narrow portion, or Palolo properly 
so called, is in thickness one-third, or less, of the diameter 
of the anterior, and about thrice its length. Being exceedingly 
brittle, it easily breaks into bits, which, 


in size may be compared to small straws, and are of various colours 
and lengths, . . . while in appearance and mode of swimming they 
may be said to resemble small snakes. If broken, each piece swims 
off as if it were an entire worm.! 


Their appearance on the top of the water constitutes an 
important event for the Samoans, and not for men only, for we 
are told that, in one of the islands, Savaii, 


three days before the arrival of the palolo, the malio or land crabs 
are seen marching down from the mountains to the sea in myriads.” 


Presumably, these crustaceans come to enjoy the feast 
which the worms are about to provide. Certainly the human 
inhabitants make good use of the opportunity, as the palolo 
form an important article of their food and are esteemed so 
great a delicacy that presents of them are sent by chiefs on the 
shore to those who live inland.* 

Of the scene presented on occasion of the harvest we have 
various descriptions. Thus :* 


These singular creatures—long black and green annelides, from two 
inches to two feet long, and as thick as a crowquill—pullulate quite 
suddenly on the reef, where the water is a foot or two deep, twice a 
year, and always ata time so certain that the natives turn out with 
almost unerring accuracy for the fishing. . .. The swarm only lasts two 
days, and only then for an hour or two before sunrise. Palulu [Palolo] 
fishing is one of the great larks of Apia. You turn out in an outrigger 

1 Stair, Old Samoa, p. 209. 
® Cruise of H.M.S. “ Fawn.” By T. H. Hood. 

3 Cambridge Nat. History, ii. 297. 
* South Sea Bubbles. By the Earl and the Doctor. 
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canoe at four in the morning, and find yourself in the dark amongst a 
cloud of others, filled with men, women, and children. . . . Your 
fishing apparatus consists of anything you can get, from a bit of matting 
up to a magnificent net made out of a piece of window-curtain 
stretched on a bent stick, like a battledore. As the light increases you 
become aware of the fact that the water is alive with myriads of 
wriggling worms: you have but to dip and you bring up lumps of 
writhing stuff, which puts one in mind of the confused mass of battle- 
stars’ legs which you bring up sometimes in the dredge. This you 
empty into your bucket or calabash and dip again. . . . The dawn 
gradually gets clearer and clearer, . . . until at last [the sun appears]. 
Then instantly all the sport ceased. The polulu vanished, not to 
reappear for six [twelve] months more. 


A more strictly scientific observer, Professor Woodworth, of 
Harvard, who may claim to have finally settled the true history 
of the creature, thus writes :! 


The “ Palolo” appears in some localities in such enormous numbers 
that the surface of the sea has been likened to a thick vermicelli or 
maccaroni soup, and I have seen a native with his bare hands fill a 
large pail with the worms in a few minutes. 


Of its qualities as a comestible, the author of South Sea 
Bubbles tells us: 


On examining my share of the spoil, I found I had got a quart or 
more of the aforesaid worms; and certainly anything which looked 
more hopelessly uneatable I never saw. I had got my white elephant, 
but what to do with him I knew not. I learned that they should be 
wrapped in a piece of banana-leaf and baked. Moreover, that they 
would keep for a long time if they were occasionally rebaked, so as to 
keep them dry. When cooked I found that I had a by no means 
disagreeable mess before me, more like a lump of dark spinage [sic] 
than anything else. In taste it was like a mixture of spinage, laver, 
and crab; and with oil, vinegar, and cayenne was by no means to be 
despised. On toast, like caviare, it was also very good. Almost the 
only objection to it was a slight suspicion of that very disagreeable 
coral smell which always puts me in mind of phosphorus. 


But the most remarkable feature in this history is the 
regular periodicity with which the appearance of the worms 
recurs, and although this is not quite so invariable as some 
accounts seem to imply, there can be no doubt that a rather 
complicated rule of time governs it. 


1 Harvard Bulletin of Comparative Zoology, vol. li. n. 1 (1907) 
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Woodworth tells us: 


The “ Palolo” makes its appearance twice a year, and always in a 
quartering of the moon, at a neap tide in October and November. . . . 
There are various signs known to the natives by which they reckon 
when to expect the swarming of the worm, such as the distance above 
the horizon of certain constellations, the ‘‘march” to the sea of the 
land crabs to deposit their eggs, the appearance of certain small fish, 
the ripening of certain tubers, the flowering of plants, &c. An old 
Fijian chief told me that you might expect the “ Bololo” [the Fijian 
name] when in the last quartering of the moon in October and 
November there is a low tide just before sunrise. 


It appears certain that by some means the Samoans are 
able to forecast with substantial accuracy the time when they 
must be on the coast in order to share in the spoil, and it is 
even said, so certain is the order of events that the inhabitants 
of inland villages are able so to arrange as to be at the coast 
three days before the coming of the crabs whereof we have 


heard. 
More in particular, the Rev. J. Powell tells us :? 


The time of their appearance is the day of the last quartering of 
the moon in each October, wv/ess that fall at the beginning of the 
month, in which case there will intervene another lunar month. This 
indicates that the moon exercises some mysterious influence on their 
reproduction. . . . The observations of many years, made by many 
old European inhabitants as well as by the natives, show that, if from 
the time of spawning in October we reckon 354 or 355 days, that will 
bring us to another spawning, unless such reckoning terminate at the 
end of September or the beginning of October, say from the 1st to the 
4th day. In that case the reckoning must extend to 383 or 384 days, 
when the palolo will reappear. Thus, instead of an interval of only 
twelve lunar months, one of thirteen will occur. The Rev. J. G. Whitmee 
has shown in a paper published in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society, June, 1875, that it is probable that this longer interval occurs 
every third year. The period appears to agree not so much with 
“solar time” as with the “‘ Meteoric cycle” of the moon, of nineteen 
years, or 235 months, in which time the lunations return (nearly) and 
begin as they were before. 

The natives are generally correct in their calculations as to the 
time of the appearance of the palolo. They take, as the first indication 
of the approach of the season, the appearance of the scarlet flowers 
(called Aloalo) of the Gatae. Then, as a nearer approach, the general 
budding of the trees, and especially the flowering of the Tavai, of the 


1 Journal of Linnean Society, xvi. 395 (1883) 
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Lagaali, of the Seasea. When this last is in bloom, the men look out 
for the moon’s being just above the western horizon at the dawn of 
day, and on the /en¢h morning from that they look for the appearance 
of the palolo; but the extra lunar month sometimes puts them wrong. 
Others watch, with equal success for the indication of the season, the 
sinking below the horizon of various constellations, commencing with 
Orion. 


It thus appears that striking as is the regularity of its 
appearances the rule which the worm follows is not of cast- 
iron rigidity, but contrives to reconcile the discrepancy between 
solar and lunar periods, for the latter must in each successive 
year be about eleven days later than in that which preceded. 
This is compensated by the introduction of an extra month at 
intervals, as we introduce an extra day in leap years. 

That both sun and moon largely influence the phenomenon, 
is quite evident, for at the time of year when it recurs, Samoa 
being some 14° south of the Equator, the sun is in the Zenith,’ 
and with the neap tides produced by the moon when in 
quadrature, the water is of such depth, or rather such shallow- 
ness, as to favour the performance. 

It is also on record? that at least in one instance, in 1881, 
large quantities appeared on the 21st of March, a circumstance 
unprecedented in the recollection of the oldest inhabitants. 

It must, moreover, be observed that if the altitude of the 
sun, and the consequent penetrative force of his rays, can 
account for the activity displayed by the worms, it is rather 
singular that this should be exhibited in the morning while 
it is still dark, and practically terminate with sunrise. Other 
explanations have been hazarded, especially that of some 
electrical influence, which can explain nothing until we know 
something as to what electricity is. 

It appears the safer and more scientific course to confine 
ourselves at present to an enquiry concerning the facts, 
endeavouring to remove any doubts as to what actually takes 
place. When this has been accomplished we shall be able to 
speculate with some profit about the hidden springs which set 
in motion what must be recognized as a most remarkable 
example of the influence of times and seasons on the opera- 
tions of Nature. 


J. G. 


1 But in the Gilbert Islands, which are almost exactly on the Line, the Palolo 
is said to appear in June and July, when the sun is on the Northern Tropic, and thus 
at his greatest distance from the Zenith. 

2 Samoan Times, 16 April, 1881, quoted by Powell, ut suf. 
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IT has been explained in two previous issues that, in 1803, 
even before the general restoration of the Society, those desirous 
of becoming Jesuits were allowed by Pope Pius VII. to take 
their vows and follow the Rule of the Order. This, however, 
was to be without any written sanction, or any claim to the 
privileges of the Order. The French Revolution, the wars of 
Napoleon, the imprisonment of the Holy Father and other 
troubles, made it practically impossible to expect an immediate 
return to the normal life of the Church. Even after the fall of 
Napoleon, the Society, officially restored everywhere since 
1814, was still unable to re-commence its old work in England 
and in the majority of European countries. Abroad, the places of 
the Jesuits had been filled by others : and many whom revolution 
and war had raised to office, now offered a stubborn resistance 
to the return of the “ Padri.” The difficulties in England were 
different from those abroad, but even harder to meet. The 
greatest obstacle by far was fear of the intensely prejudiced 
English Government, which all English Catholics wished to 
propitiate in order to obtain Emancipation. It was inevitable 
that all should be ready to sacrifice much for that end, 
inevitable that in some there should be an unworthy tendency 
to compromise. “ Let us get rid of Dr. Milner and the Jesuits,” 
we shall hear them say, “and the cause of our Emancipation is 
half won.” To all this was added a touch of Josephism, so 
prevalent at that time, and other influences hostile to the 
Society that have been described before. 

If it cannot unfortunately be denied that the majority of the 
Vicars Apostolic of that time were distinctly unfavourable to 
the Society, it seems at the same time also certain that this 
unfriendliness was chiefly due to the singular circumstances 
just mentioned. In this free country we so thoroughly under- 
stand the benefits of friendly emulation and competition 
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between various branches of the body politic, between Colleges 
and Universities, for instance, in the educational sphere, between 
different regiments and different ships in the army and navy, 
and the like, that we should hardly think it canny or credible 
if we were told that there was no competition whatever 
between the different services in the Church. Some there always 
must be, and should be. But the sentiment of some Vicars 
Apostolic towards the Society during the period under discussion 
was quite exceptional. It wears, exteriorly at least, the aspect 
not of rivalry, but of a desire to exterminate their fellow- 
workers. It was believed by many that they were, in fact, 
deadly enemies of the Religious Order, and as the brief rehearsal 
of the story, for which alone there is space available here, will 
not leave me room to enter into any subtle analysis of the motives 
of the parties concerned, it will be best for me to say before- 
hand my belief that this appearance seems to be really reducible 
to the before-mentioned craving for Emancipation. 

It is true that the Vicars did not always plead that excuse, 
and that they did often give reasons which seem to betray a 
great deal of prejudice. On the other hand, I am quite 
convinced that these men (and especially Bishop Poynter) 
would under ordinary circumstances have borne themselves 
towards the Order and its interests with no less friendliness 
than the overwhelming majority of the episcopate habitually 
show towards the Society. The fact is that the influence of 
the penal laws extended much further, even in their own hearts, 
than these earnest men realized. It would be a mistake for us 
to expect to find in their letters constant and explicit references 
to their sufferings from the persecuting statutes: the matter 
was so well known to their correspondents that no mention was 
required, and the pressure was so subtle, so ubiquitous, so 
inevitable, that it was really best not to think too much about 
it, and hence the allegation of other motives. 

We shall find many examples below. For instance, in 1820 
the Vicars objected very strongly to the President of Stony- 
hurst having the right to present his subjects for ordination, 
and the reason on which they ground their objection is that this 
will give “a mortal blow” to the state of things established 
through the Regulae Missionis by Benedict XIV. during the 
episcopate of Bishop Challoner. They urged the plea with 
energy and assurance, and they persuaded the Holy See to 
adopt their views. Yet, soberly considered, the plea is quite 
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comically inadequate. The Regulae Missionis were intended by 
their very nature to regulate a mission in which both seculars 
and regulars were to work side by side. It was in itself posi- 
tively Gilbertian to suppose that the suppression of the largest 
regular Order in England was essential to its presence in the 
mission field, the object which Benedict had in view! Nothing 
but blind prejudice, said the advocates of the Jesuits of that 
day, could conceive such a thing. 

But, whatever the logical inference may be from this 
particular incident, on which more will be said later, there can 
be no question that thorough-going ill-will towards the Society 
was not the motive that inspired Dr. Poynter uniformly. If 
the Pope had thought fit to take a firm line of policy, and to 
establish the Society once and for all, some troubles might (and 
doubtless would) have ensued. But the Bishop would certainly 
have accepted the position quite loyally, and indeed I think 
even in a friendly spirit. Without pretending to be able to 
explain what the mixed motives were which animated the 
Bishop, I fancy that nervousness (so liable to simulate the 
appearance of other motives) had really a good deal to say to 
the strength of his assertions. Also it must be remembered 
that the Zeztgezst of that day was extraordinarily dogged. We 
see this in Milner and Plowden, as in Gibson and Gradwell. 
Indeed, even when we regret that some men were too ready to 
compromise the rights of the Church in order to obtain Emanci- 
pation, this exception is in truth apparent, not real. Their 
unworthy spirit of compromise was eventually only the recog- 
nition that their adversaries were so little to be moved by 
justice or reason, that some form of capitulation to their 
obstinacy was inevitable. Dr. Poynter and his associates were 
not animated by passion or hatred which recoiled at no injury, 
however great; but they were mildly inexorable about con- 
ceding a small favour, essential for the continued existence of 
their religious confréres. 

Whatever modification of the above theories may follow 
from the further study of the times, their proposal here will 
have served a good purpose, if they make us cautious in 
ascribing actions to motives, the nature of which is not abso- 
lutely demonstrated by documentary proof. With this caution 
we return to our chronicle of events, which we had carried over 
the restoration of the Society by the Pope (August 7, 1814), and 
the two letters from Cardinal Litta, the Prefect of Propa- 
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ganda. The first (December 2, 1816) asked the English 
Vicars “to favour the restoration with all zeal” and the second 
(February 14, 1818) required them to ordain the a/umni of 
Stonyhurst ¢tztulo paupertatis, like other Religious. Both had 
failed in the effect intended, and the latter, through the activity 
of Gradwell, had been recalled. 

In spite of this rebuff, Father Grassi did not give up his 
endeavours to obtain some relief for Stonyhurst. In fact the 
Fathers there were now labouring under two pressing difficulties. 
The affair of the Wigan chapel had suddenly become a burning 
question, and aggravated the constant worry with the Vicars 
about the ordinations of the ves. The Wigan affair arose 
from the two parties there building churches at the same time, 
and each thinking that their respective projects ought to have 
had the monopoly of the town. The Jesuit mission, which 
had existed nearly one hundred years, and was then under the 
management of a Stonyhurst ¢/éve, the Rev. John Tate, who had, 
however, not yet made his vows, had deferred building a new 
chapel until their schools were finished, and the consequent 
shortage of church room meantime encouraged the Rev. Richard 
Thompson, head of the mission of secular clergy, to make 
preparation for a church which would in those days be 
considered large. Mr. Thompson was an excellent, hard- 


working priest, and a favourite with his Bishop, who had made 


him “Grand Vicar” of that district, but he was also a bluff, 
outspoken north-countryman, who when disappointed or crossed 
did not mince his words. Meantime the Jesuit schools were 
finished, and the new church taken in hand, before the Vicar 
had actually begun his. Hereupon followed competition, excite- 
ment, recriminations public and private, during which the blunt 
Northerner blurted out sundry rough references to the late 
decisions adverse to Stonyhurst, and even aired some of these 
unpleasant charges in print. Father Plowden replied in a 
strong, but somewhat caustic pamphlet, Ze Case is altered, and 
Thompson fell back for support on Mr Lingard, who wrote, 
A Re-statement of the case of the Wigan Chapels.’ 

This quarrel, so painful to Stonyhurst, dragged on for nearly 
a year, and appeared at one time likely to end disastrously for 
the College. Its reverses at Rome became a matter of general 
debate, party spirit ran high on both sides, and sharpened the 
disfavour of the episcopal majority. Thompson at once appealed 


1 Gillow, Bibliographical Dictionary, iv. p. 270; v. p. 324. 
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to Gradwell at Rome, whose power there was already formidable. 
Nevertheless, the decision was eventually in favour of the 
Jesuits in both places. 

Bishop Milner, after a visit to Stonyhurst in October, 1818, 
stepped a couple of days at Wigan on his way home, and 
brought about a happy termination of the trouble in a very 
short time. He advised a petition to the Bishop in favour of 
the Jesuit chapel, and for this the large number of over 1,800 
Catholic signatures, were immediately forthcoming, to say 
nothing of a petition from the Protestants to the same effect, 
signed by the Mayor himself and a large number of influential 
townsmen. Both petitions were immediately carried to Ushaw 
by three of the leading members of the congregation. So 
striking a Catholic demonstration created in those days a 
profound sensation. The Bishop was delighted, and promised to 
come down and open the chapel as soon as it was finished ; and 
with this the storm in a tea-cup came to an end even more 
abruptly than it had begun. The peace was consolidated by 
a decision from Propaganda also favourable to Stonyhurst 
given on November 21, 1818. Gradwell seems to have wanted 
Bishop Gibson to protest, but he would not, and very naturally 
so under the circumstances. 

The Stonyhurst Petition (dated October 28, 1818) arrived in 
Rome about the same time. It is an address to the Pope from 
a certain number of friends of the College, who felt that some 
sort of quiet protest would be in place, after the hard things 
that had too freely passed current against that institution a few 
months before. The signatories, after praising the work and 
spirit of the College, go on to say that they “ hear with infinite 
regret that obstacles are contrived to hinder the happy progress 
of this house, and in particular that attempts have been made 
to persuade your Holiness that the executive government of 
this kingdom is hostile to it.” As to this, they assured him 
that Stonyhurst had the same rights, security, and protection 
from the law as any other Catholic house of education, and in 
conclusion they beg in general terms that the Pope would take 
measures “ to enable the members of this establishment at once 
to fulfil their conscientious obligations, and to continue their 
meritorious services to the Catholic religion.” The petition is 
signed by three peers, seven baronets, and thirty-four gentle- 
men. Appended is a petition from “the Reverend Gentlemen 
of Stonyhurst,” begging that their College may enjoy the 
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privilege of other Pontifical and Episcopal Colleges, by which 
the Superior may be authorized to present for Holy Orders his 
subjects to any Bishop of the British Dominions. Bishop 
Milner also wrote on October 5th a strong letter with the same 
object. \ 

These letters had their effect. The Congregation of Propa- 
ganda held a full session of eleven Cardinals on December 13th, 
and resolved after some consideration to grant the desired boon. 
Stonyhurst might have the right of presenting its subjects for 
Orders. The privilege was after all not a rare one, but under 
present circumstances it should not be openly proclaimed, but 
kept secret until it was really necessary to make it known. 
A letter containing this favour, dated ‘December 14, 1818, was 
sent by Cardinal dell Somaglia to Bishop Milner, and, according 
to orders, was kept zz petto by him and the President of 
Stonyhurst. This privilege did not in any way enable “the 
Reverend Gentlemen of Stonyhurst” to be publicly accounted 
as Jesuits. It merely empowered them to have their students 
promoted to the priesthood by friendly Bishops at a distance. 
It has been already explained that the divinity students from 
Stonyhurst had been sent to Ireland and Rome after the 
revocation of the letters which recognized the Society in 
England. In Ireland and Rome nobody questioned the 
existence of the Order, and it was hoped that the English 
Vicars would not deny the religious character of men freely 
acknowledged for Jesuits at Rome itself, or in Ireland under the 
same government as themselves. 

In the year 1819, therefore, Father Plowden had presented 
Father Joseph Newsham to the Archbishop of Dublin for 
ordination, in virtue of the just-mentioned concession of 
December 14, 1818, and Newsham had now returned a priest 
to Stonyhurst. Father Plowden wishing to employ him at 
Wigan, asked Bishop Gibson’s Coadjutor for faculties. His 
Lordship immediately inquired who had ordained one of his 
subjects without dimissorials from himself. The moment 
seemed now to Father Plowden to have come when he should 
explain the concession made by Propaganda in December, 1818. 
He did so, tactfully giving the Bishop at the same time a long 
memorial on the necessity to a College like Stonyhurst of that 
day of the privilege he had obtained for it. The Bishop said 
little at the time, and acknowledged that the President had acted 
within the powers he now enjoyed. But not a moment was 
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lost in writing to Rome to conjure Gradwell to obtain the 
revocation of this letter, as he had done in the case of its 
predecessor. Gradwell went as before to the Secretary of State, 
and enlisted Consalvi for a final effort against Stonyhurst, with 
the name of which he coupled that of Dr. Milner. 

Milner was unfortunately, as everyone knows, outspoken to 
a fault ; in fact, toa serious fault. We can but praise him for 
his resistance to the Cisalpines, when he stood sometimes 
almost alone on the side of the truth and of the Faith. Some 
strong words were unquestionably needed to awaken the public 
conscience ; to shame some, to animate others, and to reprove 
the spirit of undue compromise, which was rampant in high 
places among clergy and laity alike. He spoke without fear 
either of Bishop or of Lord, and his courageous words were 
justified by the results. He staved off the impending danger 
of servitude to the State, though unable to win the longed- 
for boon of freedom from penal laws. 

Unfortunately, however, he did not know when he had gone 
far enough. He continued to scold without mercy those whose 
tergiversations had been redeemed by yeoman service in the good 
cause. He wrote even in the public papers against his fellow- 
Vicars, and in particular against their leader, Bishop Poynter, 
because he had once agreed to the “Fifth Resolution,” though 
that was a matter nearly ten years old. This dogged down- 
rightness laid him open to reproof at Rome, where Poynter 
was a favourite, and breaches of diplomatic etiquette were 
deemed inexcusable. Various strong letters from the Orthodox 
Journal were submitted to Propaganda, and on these was 
eventually based the letter of reproof to Milner dated 
April 29, 1820. 

Meantime, it was suggested to Dr. Poynter, I presume by 
Gradwell, that he should seek the aid of the English Govern- 
ment. Some months before, it had been claimed in the Stony- 
hurst petition that the Jesuits stood in the same position to the 
English law as did the Vicars Apostolic themselves, and the 
other Catholics. As a counter-stroke to this, Lord Sidmouth 
was thereupon asked by the Bishop to say what the position of 
the Government was in regard of the Jesuits. On April 2nd, 
Lord Sidmouth, having consulted his fellow-Ministers, forwarded 
the answer which everyone must have foreseen that he would 
send. The Government, he said, had “insuperable objections 
to the restoration of the Jesuits in England.” In the hands of 
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Gradwell that answer would be a powerful instrument for 
influencing Cardinal Consalvi against the Order.? 

However, as the Stonyhurst Rescript was not then known, 
no further overt use was made of Lord Sidmouth’s note, though 
Gradwell continued to make use of the Protestant Government 
to forward his own plans of Church policy. For instance, he 
encouraged Sir John Coxe Hippesley to work on the Roman 
Curia through Government, in order to prevent Father Kenny, 
the most brilliant of the Irish Jesuits, from being consecrated to 
a bishopric in his own country. This very offensive meddling 
was the less excusable, because the Jesuits themselves, accord- 
ing to their rule of avoiding bishoprics, sent off Father Kenny 
to America as soon as they had clear notice of the honour 
designed for him, and before Hippesley had time to intervene. 
It was an ominous fact for the Jesuits that Gradwell was in 
correspondence with Hippesley all through this period. For, 
though the baronet had once professed himself their friend, he 
had become their decided enemy, and had declared in the 
House that his change was due to the persuasions of Catholics. 
In a letter of this very time to Gradwell he reports the saying 
of a Catholic peer, “Let us get rid of Dr. Milner and the 
Jesuits, and the cause of our Emancipation is half won.”? 
Except for its brusqueness, that aspiration might have come 
from Gradwell or Poynter as well as from a layman. 

Father Plowden had communicated the Stonyhurst rescript, 
as we have seen, in September; in the following October when 
three of the Vicars met at Ushaw they wrote, both singly and 
unitedly (this common letter was also signed by Bishops Smith 
and Cameron) to Propaganda, to Gradwell, and to Cardinal 
Consalvi. They informed the latter that if the decree is 
executed “it is to be feared that it will give rise toa grave 
quarrel between the Apostolic See and the English Govern- 
ment,” while Gradwell was told to represent it as “a mortal 
blow to Episcopal authority,” and “the ruin of the order most 
wisely established by Benedict XIV. for the English Mission.” 
Gradwell had presented these letters and had an audience with 
the Pope by the 6th of December, 1819. It was probably in 
consequence of his report to Poynter, which followed, that the 

1 English College, Rome, MSS. ; Notes from Gradwell’s Journals, April 16, 1819. 
Also Consalvi to Poynter, April 18, 1820, in Glover’s Xestoration of the English 
Province S.]., p. 202, from Gradwell’s Documenta, Rome, 1824, n. xiii. 

2 English College, Rome, Agency, 7879, f. 38. For Father Kenny’s bishopric, see 
College, &c., p. 169. 
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latter again sought the assistance of the English Government, 
communicated to them the Stonyhurst rescript, and obtained 
of course an answer that the Government was displeased. 

In sending on this news, Poynter commissioned his agent to 
proceed further against the Society than had ever yet been 
attempted. He was to procure a declaration that the “ Gentle- 
men of Stonyhurst” were not Jesuits in any way, not even 
in conscience. Hitherto no one had questioned that these 
Gentlemen, though plainly not yet restored to the full rights 
and privileges of the Society, were still really Jesuits in some 
restricted way, such as in the oppressive circumstances of the 
times might seem necessary in order to avoid further troubles. 
In pre-Emancipation days, when no priest could so much as 
wear a black coat, no one saw anything surprising in Jesuits 
being temporarily deprived of some of their privileges. But 
among the hard things spread abroad during the Wigan chapel 
controversy, the most cruel had been to maintain that the 
so-called Jesuits differed in nothing from the secular priests ; 
and that their vows were nugatory, if not offences against that 
law of the Church which forbids any one to enter an Order or 
Congregation not approved by the authorities of the Church. 
Dr. Poynter now made this view his own, and asked Gradwell 
to obtain a formal confirmation of it from the Pope.' This 
was the sharpest blow yet aimed at the nascent Province. 
Had it gone home, there would indeed have been an end of the 
English Jesuits.” 

The answer of Rome, which Gradwell was expecting, took a 
long time in coming, and on March 14th Poynter wrote again 
to say that Lord Sidmouth was asking what was going to 
become of the Stonyhurst rescript. This enquiry caused Rome 
at last to begin to act, and except for one all-important point, 
Gradwell might well congratulate himself on the plenitude of 
his success. 

The rescript of Propaganda, though it had been passed in a 
session of eleven Cardinals, was rescinded by a Papal Brief, 
dated 18th of April, 1820. At the same time the offended 
Vicars were gratified with special letters of encouragement, 
almost of apology. Milner was reprimanded in a letter, sent 
open to Poynter, to read before he forwarded it. To him, too, 


1 Eng. Coll. Rome, Collections, p. 247, January 6, 1820, a draft translation. 
* Jbid. ; see also Agency, 1819, p. 30 
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was sent a special missive from Cardinal Consalvi, instructing 
him to assure Lord Sidmouth that the rescript was withdrawn, 
and that the Society was not considered as “restored” in 
England, seeing that the Government did not desire it. Finally 
Gradwell was given a Doctor’s degree by special Brief from the 
Pope as a reward for his distinguished services to the English 
Church. Gradwell had no doubt well deserved his reward from 
the point of view of his friends, for his triumph seemed complete, 
and to be permanently assured by the message given to the 
British Government. To go back upon that seemed hardly 
conceivable. In effect only one of the actors in this negotiation 
saw the settlement infringed. It lasted through the life of 
Poynter and Consalvi, of Father Plowden and Pius VII. 
Gradwell, the prime-mover, alone lived to see it upset. 

Ample, however, as his triumph was, he failed in one point, 
and that was a point so important that its failure made all 
else seem hollow. The request that the “Gentlemen of Stony- 
hurst” should be declared not-Jesuits, even in conscience, was 
not conceded. I am not yet able to say what steps Gradwell 
took to attain its realization. He prepared an Italian translation 
of Poynter’s petition to use in the Roman Curia. Still more, he 
presented a draft clause to be inserted into the Pope’s final 
Brief, stating that the Pope only recognized the Gentlemen of 
Stonyhurst as priests and secular clergy subject to the Vicar 
Apostolic of the Northern district. In vain: these titles were 
carefully excluded from all the letters. The Pope, on the 
contrary, continued afterwards as before to sanction the 
discipline of the English Jesuits, to recognize their secret 
status, and to ordain their alumni ¢2tudo paupertatis through 
his Vicar, when they were sent to Rome. What the official 
message to Lord Sidmouth really meant was that the English 
Jesuits, though Jesuits indeed, were only secretly so in this 
country, with the sanction of conscience and the blessing of 
the Pope, but doomed for the present to do without anything 
to differentiate them openly from the secular clergy. Had the 
Protestant Government understood that, their polite congratu- 
lations (which Poynter sent on to Consalvi, June 13, 1820) would 
perhaps not have been quite so cordial as they were. 

After one knows the inner meaning of the message, one 
can see where that meaning is obscurely to be traced. After 
explaining over several pages that the Society was “not 
considered as restored,” Consalvi throws in the phrase, “ The 
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Society is, however, in general so restored, if the Government 
would admit it, there would be no need of a special Apostolic 
decree for the Society to be received in England.” When one 
tries to square that with what is required by the Church for the 
sanction of Orders and of their Missions, one dimly perceives 
that the English Province of the Jesuits must (for Consalvi’s 
hypothesis to be true) have already existed in some form or 
other by the sanction of the Church. 

Most people, of course, understood the words to mean that 
the Jesuits were non-existent. Charles Butler, who was in 
favour of the Society, declared that Rome must be the 
interpreter of her own laws, and therefore that he must regard 
the Order as not restored in this country. This conclusion he 
published, I believe, in one of his later tracts. The Briefs and 
letters were certainly meant to be understood in that sense, and 
it is no wonder that anyone should do so who confines his 
attention to them alone. It is only when one considers the 
whole series of Papal documents regarding the English Jesuits 
that one can grasp the true meaning of its policy.! 

As we have said, Father Plowden was not destined to live 
down these decrees. He continued, however, to fight against 
them gallantly, but to no purpose. Perhaps he would have 
been wiser to have let the matter rest. To ask Rome to undo 
a settlement so solemnly ratified seemed to the Romans to 
savour of rudeness. When he was in Rome for the Jesuit 
Congregation which chose Father Fortis * to be General, he tried 
to get some of the Cardinals to take his part, urging the matter 
with such insistence that it was necessary for the General to 
forbid him to mention the matter to the Pope at all. When his 
audience came, the Holy Father spoke of his pleasure at the 
religious life led at Stonyhurst, assured him that the vows 
taken there were valid, and granted him various Indulgences, 
but said not a word on the subject of recognition.’ 

Father Plowden set out on his return “ with a broken heart,” 


1 Mr. Gillow’s account of the affairs of this year (Dictionary, v. pp. 50—54) 
appears to be based proximately or remotely on Dr. Gradwell’s correspondence. 
But no explanation can be considered satisfactory which does not consider the whole 
series of Papal pronouncements on the subject. 

2 As he belonged to a Province that enjoyed no external privileges in Canon Law, 
a dispensation was asked of the Pope ad caute/am to enable him to sit and vote in 
Congregation. The dispensation was immediately granted. 

8 So Father Plowden to Father Sewall, and Father Fortis, who was present, to the 
same, July 8, 1821. (Anglish Province MSS.) 
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as he owns in one of his last letters, and offering his life to God 
for the sake of his subjects. The offer was accepted. He died 
suddenly on his journey while at Jougné, in France. But the 
end was not yet. The old Pope passed away in 1823, Cardinal 
Consalvi in 1824, but the men whom he had introduced into 
so many places in Rome still continued his policy for the time. 
Milner and Poynter passed away. But Bishop Walsh, Milner’s 
successor, was not as warm a friend as he had been, whereas 
Dr. Bramston, who had long been Poynter’s coadjutor during 
life, carried on his predecessor’s traditions with but slight 
modifications. It was not until] 1826 that Propaganda could be 
persuaded to speak again in favour of the Jesuits, and they did 
not urge the matter after receiving unfriendly answers from 
England. 

At last, a providential chance changed the heart of Bishop 
Collingridge, O.S.F. He offered proprio motu to write to Rome 
on behalf of the Society, while at the same time Bishop Baines, 
O.S.B., his coadjutor, who was then an invalid in Rome, became 
a great friend of Father Glover, who was stationed there to 
advocate the cause of the English Fathers. The matter, however, 
moved with the usual Roman slowness, and the end of 1828 was 
reached before Pope Leo XII. saw his way to grant the long- 
requested boon, and Bishop Baines drew up in December the 
last petition for recognition. Though not a summary of all 
that had been said before, it is worth translating, in order to 
show what aspect the question took at its final stage. 


Most Hoty FarHer,—Dom Peter Augustine Baines, Bishop of 
Siga, coadjutor of the Most Rev. Bernard Collingridge, Bishop of 
Thespia, and Vicar Apostolic in the Western District of England, in 
his own name, and in that of the Bishop to whom he is coadjutor, 
ventures humbly to set before your Holiness his conviction that it 
would greatly benefit religion if the Society of Jesus in England enjoyed 
its spiritual and canonical privileges like a true Religious Order, just 
as other Orders in the same place enjoy their respective privileges. 

Bur an obstacle arises from the letters of certain Cardinals sent to 
Vicars Apostolic in England, to wit that of H. E. Cardinal Borgia, 
dated December 3, 1803, another of H. E. Cardinal Litta, December 2, 
1815, the third of H. E. Cardinal Consalvi, dated April 18, 1820. 
Doubts have arisen from these letters in the minds of some whether 
the Vicars might licitly recognize the said privileges without a previous 
acknowledgment of them by the Holy See. 

From the memorial presented by your orator, together with the 
present supplica, he presumes it proved that the above-mentioned 
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doubts have no solid foundation in fact, and he therefore begs your 
Holiness to remove all question by the simple declaration that the 
constitution So/licitudo, promulgated by Pope Pius VII. of happy 
memory, is of force in England in all its spiritual and canonical effects, 
so that any Apostolic Vicar may promote to sacred orders under the 
title of religious poverty the Scholastics of the said Society in England 
and elsewhere, and may allow them to enjoy the other privileges both 
spiritual and canonical which are enjoyed by the rest of the Religious 
Orders in that place, notwithstanding the above letters and all others 
whatsoever, &c. 


The Pope’s answer, written with his own hand on the back 
of Dr. Baines’s Supf/ica, runs as follows : 


HAVING considered the present state of affairs, We grant the 
request of the petitioner and of the Bishop of Thespia, whose coadjutor 
he is,—Anp We declare the constitution of Our predecessor of holy 
memory, Pope Pius VII., beginning Sollicitudo omnium LEcclestarum, 
to have force even in England as regards all spiritual and canonical 
effects,—WHEREFORE it is allowable for Our Venerable Brothers, the 
Vicars Apostolic in England, both to promote to sacred orders the 
alumni of the Society of Jesus (from whatever place they come) under 
the title of religious poverty,—ANp also to allow the said Society to 
enjoy all the privileges spiritual aud canonical (according to the form 
of the breve of Benedict XIV., also Our predecessor), which the other 
Religious Orders enjoy in England,—NotwiruHsTaNDING anything to 
the contrary, even if special and worthy of special mention. WE also 
commission the petitioner to make known this Our mind as he shall 
think expedient in the Lord, to Our said Venerable Brothers the 
Vicars Apostolic. Given at Rome at the Vatican, on the first day of 
the year 1829. 

Leo PP. XII. 


Here the history of the recognition of the English Province 
of the Society of Jesus ends, and nothing can be clearer from 
that conclusion than that the question was all along one not of 
erection, nor of existence, but of recognition, of the possession of 
privileges. The case was of course quite exceptional, as were 
also the circumstances. The men who had to find the solution 
were under the greatest difficulties. They had but lately passed 
through the terrors of the revolutionary period, its cinders 
still smouldered beneath their feet, and here and there burst 
up into alarming flames. The only tradition from the 
past which seemed likely to help for the future seemed to be 
hyper-caution. Under such circumstances it is necessary to 
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warn the reader again of the facility with which he may be 
imposed upon by the fallacy of passing judgment in the light 
of subsequent events. In the end no good was done to the 
cause of Emancipation by getting rid of Dr. Milner and the 
Jesuits, and no harm ensued by the subsequent recognition of 
the Order. No trouble was thereby caused between the English 
Government and the Holy See, and the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of England was rather facilitated than impeded. Those 
who dona fide looked forward to such evil consequences were in 
error, but they may and should be largely excused. If the 
Jesuits themselves more than once considered the political 
horizon so threatening that they thought of selling their goods 
to lay-friends, and actually began to do so in 1818, can we 
wonder at some Bishops wishing that the very question of the 
existence of the Jesuits should be sunk until Emancipation at 
least had been won? 

Excuses, then, there are, and many: but not for every step 
in these transactions. The appeals to the Protestant Govern- 
ment, for instance, and making the recognition of Religious 
Orders and the appointment of Bishops depend upon its 
pleasure, must be strongly condemned. Bishop Milner’s 
denunciations of the party which practised such things may 
have been sometimes so loud and vehement as to defeat its 
own object, but considering the facts we have seen, we cannot 
consider his policy, considered as a whole, either uncalled-for 


or exaggerated. 
J. H. POLLEN. 














A Catholic Medical Guild. 


—>—_—— 


LETTERS have appeared in the Catholic press from time to 
time during the last few years suggesting the formation of some 
sort of guild or association for Catholic medical men. 
Occasionally a slight ripple of correspondence has ensued: but 
more often the proposal has dropped silent and unnoticed into 
the waters of oblivion. No echo has been roused, no attention 
created. The merits of the proposal have not been considered 
nor its possibilities discussed. It has simply been ignored. 

But at last the waters have been stirred to some effect. 
A distinguished Catholic medical man, Surgeon-General 
Maunsell, has within the last few weeks taken the matter in 
hand, and has already secured the co-operation of a considerable 
number of Catholic doctors in the United Kingdom. It is too 
early to speak of results, or even of definite projects; but it 
may be well to consider some of the reasons which should lead 
Catholic medical men to associate themselves with the new 
Guild of St. Luke: and it may be well, also, to remind our- 
selves that similar associations of Catholic doctors already exist 
and are doing good work in other countries. 

At first sight it might appear as though there were no 
sufficient reason for starting a guild of this kind. It may be 
urged that Catholic societies and medical societies both exist in 
abundance, and that to form a “ Catholic-medical” society is an 
attempt to combine two wholly disparate spheres of interest. 
“You might as well,” the sceptic will declare, “institute a 
Guild for Tariff-Reforming Mathematicians, or for Vegetarian 
Bankers, or for Christian Science Baronets.” 

Such an objection, however, will not bear investigation. 
Not only is it unscientific, but it is un-Catholic. It is based 
upon the quite un-Catholic assumption that Catholicism is a 
matter of Sunday morning wear, to be decorously hung on a 
peg during the week. It ignores the intimate connection 
between Catholicism and,—well, most things, but in particular 
professional and social life. 
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Cardinal Newman, in his Discourses on the Scope and Nature 
of University Education, has drawn out with matchless skill the 
relations which exist between theology and other branches of 
knowledge. These Discourses, which are a plea for a Catholic 
University, constitute also a plea for a Catholic Medical Guild. 
The formation of such a guild in England would, we feel, have 
had the warmest support of the great Cardinal: and he would 
have made short work of the objection that Catholicism and 
medicine have nothing special to do with each other. 

They have, of course, everything to do with each other. 
If other branches of knowledge are connected with theology, 
the connection between medicine and theology is particularly 
close. Thus Cardinal Newman, in his Address to the medical 
students at Dublin, has described the danger to which medical 
science, if pursued without regard to theology, may give rise. 
It is to be observed that he has no quarrel with the science of 
medicine as such. “The medical student,” he says, “has a vast 
field of knowledge spread out before him, true because know- 
ledge, and innocent because true.” He does not attempt to 
gainsay the conclusions of that science regarded as scientific 
conclusions. But he points out how in the name of religious 
duty, sound philosophy, and commonsense, we have to correlate 
all sciences (medical science included) with the master science 
of theology. To treat the object of any other science as the 
supreme object of life is, he declares, “a sophism of the 
intellect” : 


What is true in one science is dictated to us indeed according to 
that science, but not according to another science, or in another 
department. What is certain in the military art has force in the military 
art, but not in statesmanship; and if statesmanship be a higher 
department of action than war, and enjoins the contrary, it has no 
claim on our reception and obedience at all. And so what is true in 
medical science might in all cases be carried out, were man a mere 
animal or brute without a soul ; but since he is a rational, responsible 
being, a thing may be ever so true in medicine yet may be unlawful in 
fact, in consequence of the Aigher law of morals and religion having 
come to some different conclusion. 


Now, as Cardinal Newman explains in the same Address, 


the higher sciences of morals and religion are based upon 
phenomena which, though certain, are delicate and fragile, while 
on the other hand the facts which form the province of physical 
science are hard, palpable, and material. The details of material 
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science obsess the imagination and colour the mind. Though 
true as far as they go, they are not the whole truth. But they 
will be taken for the whole truth unless the mind of the student 
is steadied, and expanded, and enlightened by continual 
contact with Catholic principles. The Catholic Church alone 
can save physical science from itself: the Catholic Church alone 
can rescue science from that “bankruptcy” which is bound to 
follow any attempt to substitute science for philosophy and 


religion. 


Gentlemen, if you feel, as you must feel, the whisper of a law of 
moral truth within you, and the impulse to believe, be sure there is 
nothing whatever on earth which can be the sufficient champion of 
these sovereign authorities of your soul, which can vindicate and 
preserve them to you, and make you loyal to them, but the Catholic 
Church. 


Another aspect of the connection between theology and 
medicine is brought out by Cardinal Newman in some words 
written in February, 1858, which are to be found in the volume 


entitled My Campaign in Ireland. 


We have no intention here of enlarging upon the importance of 
the art of medicine. Its services to mankind at large are as necessary 
as those of religion itself, and far more widely and vividly recognized. 
It follows that while its professors occupy every part of a country and 
divide and sub-divide its length and breadth among them, they every- 
where come across the parish priest, either as friends or as rivals, for 
neutrality is impossible where the territory is common to both. There 
cannot be a worse calamity to a Catholic people than to have its 
medical attendants alien or hostile to Catholicity ; there cannot be a 
greater blessing than when they are intelligent Catholics who acknow- 
ledge the claims of religious duty, and the subordination and limits 
of their own functions. No condition, no age of human life, can 
dispense with the presence of the doctor and the surgeon; he is the 
companion, for good or for evil, of the daily ministrations of religion, 
its most valuable support or its most grievous embarrassment, according 


as he professes or ignores its creed. 


Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the connection 
both in theory and in practice between theology and medicine, 
and to justify the establishing of an association which seeks to 
safeguard and to demonstrate that connection. 

Let it not be said that these considerations are in any way 
derogatory to medical science or to medical men, or that the 
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formation of a Catholic Medical Guild could constitute any 
violation of professional etiquette. As has been indicated, 
there is no question of interfering to the slightest degree in the 
domain of medical science as such: it is merely a question of 
defining and securing the necessary correlation of two most 
important sciences. That this may be done without wounding 
professional susceptibilities is evidenced by the fact that 
Anglican medical men in this country have established their 
own Guild of St. Luke, and that the guilds of Catholic doctors 
which exist on the continent, so far from prejudicing medical 
science, do much to promote it. 

But there is another objection which is, perhaps, more likely 
to present itself to the minds of Catholic readers. “We admit,” 
some may say, “the close connection between medical science and 
theology, and we recognize that the mission of maintaining 
that connection is entrusted in a peculiar way to Catholic 
doctors. But they will fulfil that mission far more effectually 
by permeating the medical profession than by isolating them- 
selves into a distinctive Catholic Guild.” 

To this it may be answered that such a guild, so far from 
isolating Catholic doctors, would multiply the links which bind 
them to their profession. It would increase their interest and 
their efficiency. It would ensure in them that wider outlook on 
life which could not fail to be of profit to them in their special 
line of study. And on the other hand, the intensifying of their 
Catholic life which would result from their co-operation as 
Catholics would secure for them that upon which they might 
otherwise have but a precarious hold,—the “ sovereign authorities 
of the soul” of which Cardinal Newman has spoken. The real 
isolation—the soul-isolation—is that of the Catholic scientist 
who, amid the details of his science, comes to lose sight of the 
eternal verities. 

In order that we may examine more in detail some of the 
advantages which are likely to accrue both to religion and to 
science from the establishment of a Catholic Medical Guild 
some effort must now be made to sketch the ground which the 
Guild may be expected to cover. This is a somewhat bold task 
for a non-professional writer to attempt, and it can only be 
justified in the present instance by the fact that it is attempted 
at the request of those who are responsible for establishing the 
Guild. 

The Guild of St. Luke, then, will be in the first place a 
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symbol of that connection already referred to between the two 
great sciences. The connection will be manifested in an 
impressive way by the periodical gathering of Catholic doctors 
at a religious function. Just as the Anglican Guild of St. Luke 
musters its members once a year in St. Paul's Cathedral, so, we 
may hope, the Catholic Guild will assemble for its Mass in 
Westminster Cathedral or other convenient centres on the 
feast of St. Luke or at other times when Catholic doctors have 
an opportunity of meeting in large numbers. 

There will doubtless be other gatherings, too, in which 
medical subjects will be discussed in their bearings on Catholic 
questions. Here an enormous field opens up before us which 
can only be cursorily surveyed. 

In the first place we may note the urgent need which there 
is in this country of studying medical questions in so far as 
they relate to questions of moral philosophy and of revealed 
religion. Much excellent work of this kind has been done on 
the Continent: but as Cardinal Newman pointed out not long 
before his death, there is urgent need for such concerted 
investigation in England. Such investigation would be of 
incalculable benefit both to the cause of religion and to that of 
science. 

The Guild would also, no doubt, do something to make 
known the debt which medical science owes to the Catholic 
Church. This debt is too often ignored in this country, though 
the works of a distinguished Catholic doctor have brought some 
of us to realize it.| Moreover, as Cardinal Newman points out, 
even where (as often happens) the services rendered to science 
in past ages are recognized by non-Catholics, we find a reluctance 
to admit that such services are still being rendered : 


They understand, and candidly avow, that once she was the patron 
of the arts, the home and sanctuary of letters, the basis of law, the 
principle of order and government, and the saviour of Christianity 
itself. They judge clearly enough in the case of others, though they 
are slow to see the fact in their own age and country; and, while they 
do not like to be regulated by her and kept in order by her, themselves, 
they are very well satisfied that the populations of those former 
centuries should have been so ruled, and tamed, and taught by her 
resolute and wise teaching. 


It should surely be possible to convince our fellow-country- 


1 See Catholic Churchmen and Science, first and second series, and JJakers of 
Modern Medicine, both by J. J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 
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men that the beneficent influence of the Catholic Church is 
not diminished, .and that so far from imposing upon us a system 
of harassing and cramping regulations she provides humanity 
with sure beacon lights. Her law has given us liberty. 

The new Medical Guild will no doubt form a library of 
works dealing with the application of medical science to 
Catholic theology, philosophy, and apologetics. Such works 
abound in other countries, and in course of time we may 
develop a literature of our own upon these subjects. This 
would not merely be of great value to Catholics, but it would 
certainly interest many non-Catholic doctors who would be glad 
to see a systematic attempt to correlate their science with wider 
principles of human conduct. 

Never was the organization of Catholic doctors more neces- 
sary in the name of religion and science alike; for never was 
it more necessary to raise a bulwark against the irresponsible 
pseudo-scientists who would drag science from its orbit in their 
attempt to sweep away the principles of religion and morality. 
Theories are in the air, proposals are put forward, and methods 
are advocated which embody that “sophism of the intellect” 
against which Cardinal Newman has put us on our guard. 
Science becomes perverted in the process, and hence it is in the 
name of science as well as in the name of religion that a stand 
must be made against them. We have recently seen the 
healthy effects produced by a protest of a German scientific 
association against a scientific author who “ faked ” his illustra- 
tions in order to establish a point against revealed truth ; and 
we now learn that 100 Catholic physicians of Boston have 
found it necessary to form a Guild for the purpose of 
“combating the pagan tendencies of the times in the practice 
of medicine.” To combat such tendencies is to do no 
disservice to a noble science. 

Many other fields of work await the Guild, of which only 
a word can be said. There is, for instance, the provision of 
medical advisers to such institutions as Boys’ Brigades—a 
practical matter of some urgency. There is the providing of 
Catholic doctors with facilities of various kinds, such as 
opportunities for intercourse with Catholic scientists on the 
Continent. The Guild should be able to take advantage of the 
solidarity of Catholics all over the world, and should thus be 
able to open up many channels of research and investigation 
for those who wish to make use of them. 
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It is to be hoped, too, that the Guild will in course of time 
establish branches in the various universities where Catholic 
medical students are found in any number. The formation of 
groups resembling the Newman Society at Oxford would do 
much to help Catholic young men through what must be a 
critical stage of their lives. As Cardinal Newman has pointed 
out, physical science, with its vivid appeal to the senses, is apt 
to obsess the imagination and to obscure the evidences of 
religion. It does so not because it is science, but because it is 
easily mistaken for philosophy. This danger especially besets 
young medical students, among whom it is consequently very 
desirable to create a Catholic atmosphere. Such an atmosphere 
will develop rather than cramp their scientific spirit. 

Other possibilities suggest themselves. The Anglican Guild 
of St. Luke educates men and women for the profession, and 
sends them abroad as medical missionaries in all parts of the 
world. Catholic Guilds abroad find scope for their activities in 
many directions. These Guilds have developed gradually, and 
we need not attempt to transplant their methods as they stand ; 
yet they show us how fertile such associations may become. 

One last point may be noted. The existence of a Catholic 
Medical Guild may do something to call the attention of the 
Catholic body to the existence of Catholic doctors. Many 
Catholics have no need of such a reminder: but there are a 
distressing number who appear to require it. We have all 
known cases of Catholics of high social position who persis- 
tently ignore the local Catholic doctor, not on account of any 
lack of qualifications on his part, but merely because—well, 
their motives will scarcely bear investigation. Unfortunately, 
snobbishness is not always eradicated by the Sacrament of 
Baptism. These people have no notion of Catholic solidarity, 
It does not occur to them that the Catholic medical man may 
have had something to suffer for his faith. It does not occur 
to them either that if their Catholic instinct should lead them 
to support Catholic professional men generally, it should lead 
them in quite an especial degree to give their support to 
Catholic doctors. For it is well that, when we commit our- 
selves so unreservedly to the guidance of another, we should 
choose as our guide one who is actuated by those Catholic 
principles which ought to govern all the conduct of life. The 
good which can be done by a Catholic doctor is incalculable, 
and we should make every effort to give Catholic doctors at 
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least a fair field. The Church in this country owes much to 
their devoted services. 

Space compels a postponement of what might have been 
said about the work of Catholic Medical Guilds abroad. We 
may therefore conclude by wishing the new Guild every success, 
and by urging our readers to do what lies in their power to 


promote it.! 
C. PLATER. 


Note-—Two Catholic doctors who have read this article in 
proof have kindly sent me the following supplementary notes : 





(1) So too, without encroaching on the province of the clergy 
Catholic or non-Catholic—could they avail themselves of their 
professional privilege in combating that rapidly growing evil known 
as “Race Suicide,” and from none better could the explanation be 
given to its votaries, how such a physiological crime entails, so often, a 
pathological punishment. 

A roll of members would no doubt include those engaged in 
consultative work, hospitals, asylums, or other public appointments, 
as well as that large body engaged in what is known as general practice. 
The usefulness of such a list to those requiring professional aid or 
information would commend itself to all who are something more than 
nominal adherents of the faith. Whilst in Medicine and still more in 
Surgery a man must ever be judged by his skill in the practice of his 
profession, yet, other things being equal, there are many points in 
which the co-operation of Catholic confréres should be mutually advan- 
tageous. 

The promoters of this Guild, we understand, have not the remotest 
intention of forming a Catholic clique in the medical profession, or 
violating in the least its well-founded ethics. 

(2) Iam sure that a Guild of this kind will be useful, and I think it 
is necessary. 

An antagonism, sometimes open, oftener veiled, between medicine 
and revealed religion is a characteristic of medical literature when it 
passes outside its immediate sphere and enters upon the cognate 
domains of philosophy and ethics. But this antagonism is neither 
greater nor less than is to be met with in any other branch of science. 
It is not peculiar to medicine. Its source, in so far as it arises from 
professional training, is the spirit in which all science is taught at the 
present time. Thus, although there is no particular reason for medical 

1 Those who are interested in the matter should communicate with Surgeon- 
General Maunsell, 29, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
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agnosticism, it shows itself in medical writers in much the same way 
that it is seen in general scientific writing. 

There can be no doubt that this agnostic or materialistic spirit has 
often infected Catholics, and even when it has not caused them to give 
up their religion, it has often tainted the whole of their lives and made 
them slack, and acquiescent in the somewhat contemptuous esteem in 
which those who uphold their beliefs are held. 

The most obvious antagonisms between Catholicity and medicine, 
however, show themselves in practice. There is a wide divergence at 
times between the average and the Catholic standard of conduct, I 
mean in those matters in which the medical man prescribes the conduct 
of those who consult him. 

For these reasons I think an Association of Catholic Medical Men 
would be valuable. Besides the fellowship to which it would give rise, 
it would raise the standard of knowledge in the neighbouring regions 
of knowledge, it would give courage to many timid men, it would help 
to set up a defence against the pretentious dogmatism of the schools, 
and might, with God’s help, be a safeguard to many a sorely tempted 
young man. 








The Last National Embassy to Rome. 


a 


I. 


THE story of “the last national embassy which ever went from 
this country to pay homage to the See of Rome” is full of very 
real and living interest. Most fortunately this story has been 
preserved in the Harleian collection’ and published by Lord 
Hardwicke in a collection of Miscellaneous State Papers, in 
1778. It is entitled : “ The journey of the Queen’s Ambassadors 
to Rome, avno 1555. The Reverend Father in God the Bishop 
of Ely and Viscount Montague, then Ambassadors, who set out 
of Calais in Picardy on Wednesday, being Ash Wednesday 
February 27th.” 

This journal [we are told in a note, probably by Lord Hardwicke], 
though not writ by one of the most distinguished persons in the train 
of the Ambassadors contains many curious particulars of the face of 
the country, the appearance of the great towns, and the customs of 
Italy at that time. Some minutiz and inaccuracies must be overlooked. 
This is the last embassy which went from England to pay public 
homage to the See of Rome. Lord Castlemain, sent by King James (II.) 
could only address the Pope in the name of his master and of the 
English Catholics, not that of the nation. 


To the names of the Bishop of Ely and Lord Montague 
must be added that of Sir Edward Carne, who was to remain 
as resident Ambassador at the Papal Court. 

At the deginning of the year 1555 England had been for a 
few weeks once more a Catholic country. For four years she 
was to remain so. It was felt alike by Sovereign, Parliament 
and nation that a solemn embassy to the Holy Father, Pope 
Julius III., to acquaint him formally with the news of the Great 
Reconciliation effected by the Legate, Cardinal Pole, on 
St. Andrew’s day, 1554, should no longer be deferred. Yet, 
strangely enough, it was not to Pope Julius, to whom England 
owed so much, nor to his saintly successor, Marcellus II, but to 
Pope Paul IV., a Pontiff of very different calibre, that the 


1 Lib. 252. 15. 
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homage of the Ambassadors was to be paid. The Bishop of 
Ely (Dr. Thomas Thirlby) and Sir Edward Carne were old 
travellers, as well as able statesmen, and the former was an 
eloquent public speaker. Pope Paul IV. is said to have been 
greatly pleased by the Latin oration delivered by the Bishop at 
the first audience in Rome. 

On March 10, 1555, Cardinal Pole, in a letter to Pope Julius, 
commends to him the three Ambassadors, who had already 


started. 


The youngest of them, and who is the chief person of the embassy 
[Anthony Browne, Viscount Montague] gave such proof of piety here- 
tofore in his youth, that when after his father’s death [May 6, 1548] he 
had to take the usual oath according to the words of the statute which 
constituted the King Supreme Head of the Church in his kingdom, his 
voice suddenly failed him, nor for some time could he utter a word, 
which caused him to be so suspected by the persons then in authority 
that he narrowly escaped the loss both of life and property. Some 
years afterwards he was, moreover, imprisoned on account of religion, 
but being his kinsman, he [Pole] does not think fit to say more in 
praise of him. His colleague, the Bishop of Ely in those troublous 
times when the abrogation of the Mass was discussed, opposed that 
measure both in public and private. . . he is a good jurist and an able 
negotiator. The third, Sir Edward Carne, is gues auratus and, like 
his other colleagues, Catholicae religionis ac pietatis studio tenetur. 
Henry VIII., when he began to be schismatic had sent him to Rome 
as excusator. Philip and Mary now appoint him as their resident 
Ambassador in Rome, as a witness of the cessation of the schism; and 
of the true and due obedience of this kingdom to the Pope and the 


Apostolic See. 
The party consisting of the three Ambassadors (representing 
clergy, lords and commons) their gentlemen-in-waiting, with a 


great train of servants and men-at-arms set forth from London 


towards the end of February, 1555 ; and henceforward the tale 


of their journeyings—which seem to have been extensive— 
is amusingly told by the anonymous writer who formed one of 


the company. 
They landed at Calais and travelled by way of Boulogne 


and Abbeville to Amiens, which 


standeth on the river of Soane, in a marvellous even ground . . . the 


water of Soane runneth in seven streets of the town. . . . We saw the 
reliques of St. John’s head, very richly enclosed in gold, and many 


precious jewels. The church very beautiful, and adorned with cunning 
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workmanship. . . . There is also a place called St. Dennis church-yard, 
which is thicker beset with sundry fashioned crosses than any man can 
well number, and very good devotion there customably shewed, of all 
sorts. 


Between Amiens and Breteuil they saw “ the first vineyards.” 
At Clermont “ we saw six pictures of Gentlemen hanged upon 
the gibbets standing in the midst of the market-place, but the 
gentlemen themselves were fled away. There is very good wine at 
Clermont,” he adds, reminiscently. They passed Chantilly, and 
another house belonging to the Constable, Ecouen, “ which was 
praised for the fairest house in France.” It stood “on a pleasant 
large hill . . . full of wood on every side . .. yet there is no 
tree but beareth fruit ; the greatest sort, chestnuts, walnuts, pine 
or fir-trees. The smaller, figs, cherries, almonds, peaches and 
other, which was to the beholders a marvellous sight and 
pleasure.” Of the house itself he gives a lengthy and ecstatic 
description, it is 


of a quadrant form, with gable windows of a marvellous greatness ; 
the gate is made extant with pillars and thrice vaulted ; and in the 
uppermost vault standeth St. George on horseback . . . two of the 
lowest pillars are of blue fair marble. . . . The pavements are shrined 
with the arms of the Crown and peers of France, the King’s poesy 
being: Donec totum impleat orbem. 


In one of the vast galleries was 


a chart of the Holy Land made of divers woods, and of natural 
colours, set in small pieces as the demonstration of the said places 
required, and seemeth rather to have been done with the pencil than 
otherwise. 


The altar in the chapel was of “white marble, with two 
pillars of fine jett.” But at St. Denis they were to see even 
greater wonders. 


The church is great, and the treasure also. . . . We saw the shrine 
of St. Dennis made of silver and gilt, and a great roode of clean 
gold, lacking but one arm, the which Francis the French King took 
away to maintain his wars ; adjoining instead thereof for recompense 
one of silver and gilt. There is also one whole unicorn’s horn, which 
was almost two ells long, grown taper-wise, and wreathed. ... This 
horn is but slender to the length, yet notwithstanding massive and 
heavy. ‘There was also St. Dennis’ head [u¢ dicitur| richly enclosed 
in gold, and beset with precious stones and orient pearl. Likewise 
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a piece of the Holy Cross, and one of the nails wherewith Christ 
was nailed thereto, set in gold. 


They saw also “reliques””—which seem to have been of an 
even more miscellaneous description “in another place. . . ” 


A piece of the Holy Cross set in a cross of gold; the finger of 
St. Thomas that he put into the wound of our Lord; a griffin’s claw, 
trimmed with silver, as great as a hunter’s horn of the middle sort. 
St. Benedict’s head; St. Dennis’ Penner and ink-horn; a cup was 
Solomon’s, and one other made of an Agather of a marvellous greatness 
and riches. 


Other sights were the Crown Jewels of France, in one of 
which was a ruby “as big as a wall-nut,” and the “ portraitures 
of Nero, Charlemagne, and other Emperors.” Between St. Denis 
and Paris are “divers crosses, where (as it is said), St. Dennis 
rested after he was beheaded.” They rode towards Paris, 


which city standeth somewhat low upon the River of Seine. . . . yet 
is Paris altogether of a round form, It is very fair and great... but 
the streets be very foul...and narrow. The city alone hath nineteen 
churches in it, with the great church of Notre Dame, in the steeple 
whereof hangeth a bell, weighing 33,000 lbs. The French King hath 
an house there, called the Louvre. 


Our friend saw in Paris “the wonderful instrument of 
Oroncious, then alive; therein was to be seen the course of 
the seven planets presently moving. ... I also saw the 
coining-house with the new coins so perfectly stamped, that in 
very judgment no man is able to counterfeit the same.” 

“ At Fountainbleau the French King’s Court lay,” and here 
the Ambassadors were courteously received by certain gentlemen 
of the King’s house (where the Embassy was sumptuously lodged) 
who went forth to meet them. “ The house is called Fountainbleau 
for the goodly fountain it hath in the house, and the fairness 
of the water...I may resemble the state thereof to the 
honour of Hampton Court which as it passeth Fountainbleau 
in the great hall and chambers, so is it inferior in outward 
beauty and uniformity.” A delightful description follows of 
the gardens and fountains. The Ambassadors were received 
very graciously by Henry II. and presented to the Queen, and 
the “ Queen of Scots” who “said she was very glad to see us, 
calling us her countrymen”... a charming little touch. 

“The King is a goodly tall gentleman, well-made, ...a 
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very grim countenance, yet very gentle, meek, and well-beloved 
of all his subjects,"—certainly a complimentary description of 
the vacillating son of Francis I. 

From Fontainbleau they went to St. Mathurin. 


This St. Mathurin (as is said) is a holy man that can help mad men 
and women, within nine days’ space, if they do this that follows. The 
Priest when Mass is done, must call for the mad men or women, to 
come and kneel before the altar, and when he had said certain prayers 
he must come and lay flannel upon their heads, and making the sign of 
the cross say certain words over them; that ended they rise, and go 
round about the altar four times and... kiss the four brazen pillars 
that stand about [it]. Then must they offer up unto St. Mathurin a 
pottle-pot full of wine, three loaves of bread, and a French sous in money 
..-and doing this for the space of nine days together they say they 
shall have their right wits again. 


The cult of St. Mathurin is evidently extinct in France. 

They rode to Nevers by La Charité, the scene of one of 
Blessed Jeanne d’Arc’s bravest fights. “As we rode by the 
river of Loyre we saw water-mills standing upon boats... to 
be removed by the millers... to any other place as they list.” 
At Moulins was an elaborate fountain in the shape of an 
artichoke, “very artificially wrought in copper and gilt.” Here 
our diarist saw “oranges, lemons, and pomegranates growing 
by the labour and diligence of men in barrels filled with good 
earth, and in the winter be removed under terrasses ... made 
of purpose, and are ever brought,out again in the spring into 
the garden again.” Here too was to be seen “a bone of a 
man ... whose length was sixteen feet... found at Vienne.” 
Whether the bone or the man was sixteen feet long does not 
appear. 

At Lyons they saw “the Church of St. Henry, his corpse 
and sepulchre; the pillar whereunto Christ was bound, of 
blue marble with white veins,” and many other things. “It is 
evil dwelling there” adds our writer mysteriously, “ for those 
that will perjure themselves, for they shall be burned with a fire 
called St. Anthony’s fire.” 

Between Pont Beauvoisin and Chambery (“five long 
leagues”) they passed “Mount Aiguberte, a great mountain 
and very dangerous, one league high and more; all upon rocks, 
and a very narrow passage.” Here one of the retinue had a 
marvellous escape. “Taking hold of his horse’s head to pull 
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him nearer the rock side, to keep him from falling down the hill 
his horse going back pulled his master after him, and both 
together tumbled down the hill a great way, and yet neither of 
them hurt.” 

There is a very vivid description of the terrors of the grim Mont 
Cenis Pass, which certainly helps us to realize what a pilgrimage 
to Rome meant in medizval days. ‘The river of Arte. . 
falling from the mountains . . . makes so great a noise that it 
is able to make a man deaf... and hath no fish in it.” The 
journey, of course, took place at the most dangerous time for 
the crossing of the Alps. Blinding snowstorms overtook the party, 
and they were in continual danger from avalanches and falls of 
rock. 


We rode along the river five days’ journey. In these mountains be 
wild boars ; their hogs are all black ; their sheep great and long-legged 
with crooked snouts, and very many goats. There was such a noise of 
water beating upon the rocks, and such monstrous mountains to behold, 
of a huge height, being always in danger of some stone falling upon us, 
that it seemed rather a hell than a highway to pass in. 


Here, in a little mountain church, he came upon a very 
pathetic sight. 


At St. André, I, coming into a church about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, spied a young child lying dead upon a board, before the 
image of our Lady, and an old woman sitting watching and praying by 
it, having also a tallow candle burning, and a great many pease and 
beans in a little tray, the which she had offered unto our Lady. I asked 
her in French what she meant to do? And she answered that the child 
was born dead, and that she looked for the life of it [or some sign of 
life] . . . that it might be christened. 

In this town news came for certainty that Pope Julius Tertius died 
in Rome the 25th of March.! 


This news was heard in England on April 4th, according to 
Michiel, the Venetian Ambassador, who also says: “Cardinal 
Pole, being utterly devoid of all ambition and desire (/ontanisstmo 
da ogni ambitione e¢ passione) will remain [in England] . . . even 
should the Conclave be prolonged.” * 


Pole himself, writing on April 8th, says that as the death of 
His Holiness has not cancelled Pole’s legation he should not 


1 Pope Julius III. died in Rome, March 23, 1555. 
2 Venetian Calendar, vi. 1. 49. 
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think it fitting his place and station nowto . . . leave unless he 
receive some other express commission from the College of 
Cardinals ; most especially as his presence in Rome could only 
influence the election by one single vote, nor is it probable . 
that he would arrive in time. He wrote thus in his humility, but 
as a matter of fact his own name, for the second time during his 
Cardinalate was freely mentioned as probably that of the new 
Pontiff. However, the very day after Pole’s letter (April 9th, 
1555) the Cardinal of Santa Croce-in-Gerusalemme was elected 
Pope as Marcellus II. He was a most holy and learned man, a 
great personal friend and former colleague of Pole’s. But he 
reigned only a few weeks, dying on May Ist, 1555. 

Of all this, however, the Ambassadors, who were as yet 
among the mountains and did not reach Milan till April 12th, 
were completely ignorant. Their perils were by no means over. 


Coming under the steep of the clift,a great gulf of water-fall, as 
great as the throw of a mill, fell down ; and in falling down suddenly 
from the clift was turned to snow, and had made there a mighty heap— 
[a poetical description of an avalanche. | I being among these 
mountains was drawn in a sledge a great part of the way for the value 
of ijd. The way is made out of the rocks and mountains by men’s 
hands ; the diet there of the common people in Lent is nothing but 
pease and hearts [?], oil and chestnuts, and yet they be very fat withal. 


At last they reached the highest point and began to descend: 


The great mountain Cenis . . . is two leagues to the top, and when 
we are come to the top then we have a great plain to go, which is two 
long leagues and a half; then had we three feet of the mountain (as 
they call it) to go down, that were half-leagues apiece, two of them ; 
and the third was a whole league ; we all passed without dangers, thanks 
be to God, to the great admiration of all the country! After we got 
to the top of the mountain . . . with great pain . . . for I was fain to 
hire one to lead my horse up before me, and I to come after him 
holding by the tail for fear of falling backwards, it was so steep to the 
top ; by the way I did see a poor man lying almost drowned in the snow, 
making round balls of snow, and eating them for very hunger. 


Our hero does not, however, appear to have stopped in his 
somewhat inglorious progress to help this unfortunate. 
“Drowning” in snow seems to have been the common 
expression, and a very picturesque one. 

They passed here La Chapelle de Trancizes 


to wit, the Chappel of the Dead .. . this chappel lyeth full of dead 
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men’s sculls that have died upon the mountain for extreme cold and 
other misfortunes, and there seemeth to be more than one thousand 
persons, whereof sixteen Launce-Knights were thrown in there in 
March before. [Below this was a very dangerous descent.] We had 
no other ground to go but only snow, that was but two feet broad, and 
hardened with the continual frost that there is almost always. So that 
in this way the snow was thought to be at the least a spear depth and 
more, the which doth, if there be any heat at all, sink every two horses. 
The very same day . . . there were four persons drowned [in snow] 
by going a little out of their way ; we were in the more hazard by reason 
of the great wind that blew, and the abundance of snow that fell so fast 
from the elements that one of us could not see another, being but a 
small way asunder. . . . Descending . . . we turned. . . as though 
we had been going down a pair of stairs, having at every corner under 
us vallies of snow, some ten fathoms deep, and some more. In my 
going down I fell willingly above a dozen times, only to stay myself. 


And he adds, confidentially, with delightful candour : “ What 
the Knights said it was I will not write, lest I should be counted 
a lyar.” It was probably unprintable. 

They scrambled down through Novalese to Sasa “all the 
way upon good stone... not so evil as before.” Eight men, 
says our writer, had been “drowned” on Mont Cenis during 
the preceding April, and fifty within the last half-year At 
Susa they saw the tomb of Dr. Bennett, that archdeacon of 
Salisbury who had been Papal Ambassador from Henry VIII 
Here, too, was to be seen on “Mount Rochmelune” the 
“chappel of Our Lady of Niges,” built by a Jew upon the 
summit of what he believed to be the highest mountain in 
Europe. “Upon Mount Cenis there appeareth the way that was 
cut out of the rock by Hannibal, when he entered into Italy.” 

A few days before this, on March 28, 1555, Queen Mary 
had informed her Council of her fixed determination to restore 
all the Church lands in her possession, confiscated by her father. 
As a swift courier under favourable conditions could travel 
from London to Rome in ten or twelve days, it is probable 
(though no mention of it is made in the Harleian MS.) that 
a special messenger was sent after the Ambassadors’ party 
to request them to acquaint the Pope with the Queen’s 
decision. It is well to mention this here, though Paul IV.’s 
well-known attitude on the subject of the restitution of Church 
property, which in regard to England he was induced somewhat 
to modify by Cardinal Pole, does not come within the scope 
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of this paper. The courier, if sent, would probably reach the 
Ambassadorial party in Milan, where a stay of five days was 
made. (April 12th to 17th.) 

They were unable to pass through Turin, which “seemed 
very fair and strong” because of the war between Henry II. 
of France and the Emperor Charles V., whose troops “skirmished 
every day through a town called Rivole.” Until they reached 
Asti they had a very uncomfortable journey, through country 
devastated by war, and “all spoilt and burnt.” 

At Asti, an Imperial town, the Ambassadors received an 
almost embarrassing welcome, as it was generally supposed 
that part of their commission was to treat for terms of peace- 
(It will be remembered that to endeavour to establish peace 
between Henry and Charles was the second part of Pole’s 
legatine commission; to endeavour to carry out which the 
Cardinal was at this very time on the point of starting for 
the Continent, though suffering acutely from fever and ague). 
A great procession was formed, in which ‘there were thirteen 
crosses, and such a number of Friars as I never saw in all my 
life before.” A military escort accompanied them out of the 
town, and all the cities and towns they passed thereafter fired 
salutes. At Alexandria, eight miles from the camp of the 
Emperor (whose personal affection for Pole is well-known) they 
were hospitably received and entertained. Here, as they entered 
their lodging, “there was a great peal of squibs shot off with 
a train.” At Pavia they were equally honoured, though here 
they were entertained “at the King’s charges,” Pavia being 
French. It is “an old ancient city and a county, and was in 
time past a kingdom.” It is “a very pleasant place for gentlemen 
to be in.” Here, in the great church, our diarist saw “the 
lively image of St. Augustine.” The party visited the Certosa 


of Pavia, “the goodliest and best house in Europe . . . the table 
of the altar... all of ivory, with such workmanship that it is a 
spectacle to all Lombardy.” “There is a cloyster forty feet 
quadrant: the doors, desks, and stools be so garnished with 
such notable histories all of cut work ... that no man can 


possibly paint them out more finely and lively ... howbeit it 
is not yet all finished.” 

They were shown, too, the Duke of Milan’s “ garden,” a great 
walled enclosure of fifteen square miles for protecting “all 
kinds of beasts of venery;” and at last, on April 12th they 
reached Milan. “The form thereof is like unto an heart: it 
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hath six gates. . . . Here the Lords had all the pleasure that 
could be shewed them, as well by instruments of music as 
otherwise.” Our writer describes at length the castle, and its 
fine fortifications, “ not altogether finished ;” while 


the church is a huge thing all of white marble growing within their 
own dutchy at a place called Lago di Como. They bore us in hand 
that the covering shall be also of marble, but is not likely to be finished 
in our time, notwithstanding they have daily one hundred labourers 
upon it. 


At Milan they saw 


a hospital that may dispend twenty-five thousand a year, the provision 
whereof passeth all other, for. . . we saw one hundred fat oxen in a 
stable, one hundred vessels of wine, everyone containing five tuns, in 
one cellar ; the diet so cleanly and daintily prepared for the sick as can 
be, by the recourse of surgeons and physicians, that it is a goodly thing 
to see. In this hospital are five hundred nurses. 


It must, one thinks, have been very much in advance of its 
times. 

On April 17th, the Ambassador’s cavalcade left Milan for 
Lodi. 


All the way... we rode as between gardens, and to speak truth 
my eyes never saw any soil comparable to it. . . . They make hay here 
thrice a year. Their ground for tillage beareth them also vines and 
fuel, for their vines are grown up by a certain tree called Oppie, that 
are of a quick growth. . . . Every three years from one of these trees 
to another they pull the main branches of the vine as stiff and straight 
as a cord, so that they hurt not the ripening of their corn. . . . There 
are no woods of such timber as we have, but these only: willows, 
white hasels and poplars, all set by line so that you cannot see anyway 
from you half a quarter of a mile. They bring their water in every 
ditch, round about their enclosures, and make them run continually 
like little rivers on either side of the way. Their cheese is the best in 
the world, and also veals. 


This picture shows very clearly how little difference there is 
between the vine-country of sixteenth century Italy, and that 


of to-day. 
Cc. M. ANTONY. 


(To be concluded.) 








Some Obstacles to Peace. 


Justum est bellum, Samnites, quibus necessarium, et pia arma, quibus 
nulla nisi in armis relinquitur spes. (Livy, Hist. ix. 1.) 


THE words which the Roman historiographer puts into the 
mouth of the Samnite leader just before the conflict which 
resulted in the disgrace of the “Caudine Forks,” have become 
classical as an apt and eloquent expression of the final decision 
of reason on the circumstances which justify war. “Those 
only,’—we may thus paraphrase them—*“ those only on whom it 
is forced may justly wage war ; only those weapons are blessed 
which are the sole hope of their wielders.” In a former article! 
an attempt was made to show that Christianity, properly 
understood, upholds this dictate of reason and that consequently 
there is nothing contradictory in a Church, founded by the 
Prince of Peace and setting up peace as an ideal to be aimed 
at both by the individual and by society at large, sanctioning on 
occasion recourse to arms, hallowing swords and banners and 
rejoicing at sanguinary victories. It was thought necessary to 
state and prove and emphasize the Catholic attitude in this 
matter because the peace propaganda carried on in this country 
is mainly in the hands of non-Catholics, and subject, therefore, 
to the ethical vagaries of private judgment. Further 
acquaintance with the peace literature issued from these sources 
has further convinced the writer that in the interests of peace 
itself the Catholic position needs to be constantly insisted upon. 
For no cause can ultimately triumph, no cause deserves to 
triumph, the furtherance of which runs counter to any 
essential attribute of man’s nature,—his conscience, his dignity, 
his liberty or his reason. The excesses of drinking, gambling, 
and sport generally, can never be effectually combated by 
assuming against common sense the intrinsic unlawfulness of 
such practices. Qui nimium probat nihil probat: if an argument 
leads to irrational conclusions, it is not sound: there is some 


1 Tue MonrtHu, June, 1910, ‘‘ Christianity and War.” 
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flaw in the premisses or the process. So, to maintain as a duty 
the counsel of non-resistance or preach the immorality of war 
under all conditions, is to outrage the common sense of 
mankind. Yet we find this assumption in many of the pamphlets 
we have referred to—no end, however good, can justify war 
because war is essentially evil. 

In enumerating, therefore, and discussing some of the 
obstacles to the realization of international peace, we are 
inclined to put first on the list this false notion which still 
survives, though contradicted by reason, by experience, by 
history, by Scripture, and by the living voice of the Church. 
Its presence in arguments for peace tends to destroy or weaken 
their power to convince. It is thus useless as well as wrong. 
The case for peace is overwhelmingly strong without it. 
How distressing, therefore, is it to advocates of universal peace 
to find it rampant in peace-literature, the source of many 
ethical errors and logical flaws. “It is not too much to say,” 
we are told in one pamphlet,! “that the right to kill in war has 
never been proved.” Later, indeed, the writer says he means 
offensive warfare, which he cannot conceive as ever justifiable— 
a distinction which has no support in reason nor, as a matter of 
fact, in his own argument. If self-defence is justifiable because 
one’s rights are being invaded, aggressive warfare to recover 
rights already invaded, or to punish the invader, has exactly 
the same justification. It may be that aggressive warfare from 
its very nature is more frequently unjust than is defensive, but 
both forms may be justified by circumstances. Again, the 
same pamphlet argues from the excesses that occur in the 
battlefield, condemned alike by human and divine law, to 
the essential lawlessness of war—the usual fallacy that marks 
emotional advocacy of this sort, which seems incapable of 
grasping the elementary maxim—Adusus non tollit usum. The 
writer further asserts that the soldier surrenders his individual 
conscience and commits whatever iniquity his commander 
enjoins—wild and whirling words so plainly contrary to fact 
that they can only excite the contempt of the sober-minded. 
His very first proposition, enunciated without distinction or 
qualification of any kind, is, “The greatest evil of the world is 
War.” Were we to ask him whether he meant physical or 
moral evil and whether he recognized the difference between 
them, he might be at a loss to answer. The sentimental 


1 The Passing of War, p. 7. 
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humanitarian, immersed in merely earthly considerations, has 
lost touch with the spirit of Christianity and seeks his Heaven 
here below. Physical pain, sorrow, bereavement, poverty,— 
often God’s agents in fitting us for His Kingdom, are in his 
eyes unmitigated evils, things to be avoided at all costs. He 
fills his imagination with the horrors of war,—death and wounds 
and destruction of material civilization, and the more grievous 
spectacle of the children of the same Father engaged in 
maiming and killing each other—and he can see nothing but 
evil in the sight. But earthly life and worldly possessions are 
not our highest goods, and, consequently, the loss of them 
under whatever circumstances is not the supreme evil. War, 
the destruction by violence of life and property, is certainly 
a terrible physical evil, like fire and earthquake, pestilence and 
famine. And in so far as this evil is brought about by human 
volition, it takes on a moral character—good or bad, according 
to the aims and methods of those that will it. To call, then, 
what may even be a blessing, the greatest of evils, saxs phrase, 
and to build up an argument on that assumption is simply to 
injure the cause of peace. We may grant that war would 
disappear were the moral law strictly observed in international 
relations, but until that is the case, war itself is a necessary 
support of the moral law. That law not only forbids injustice, 
but also enjoins that rights should be protected, and outraged 
justice vindicated—processes that ordinarily call for the use of 
force. And the more surely rights are protected and the 
more swiftly retribution follows their violation, the better for 
the observance of the moral law. 

In another “peace pamphlet” an attempt is made to prove 
the unlawfulness of all war by the example of the first 
Christians. A catena of passages from early Christian writers 
has been selected from a tract published by Thomas Clarkson, 
the Emancipationist, in 1817, which is supposed to embody the 
teaching and practice of those who lived in sub-Apostolic 
times, and were most likely to have caught the true spirit of 
Christianity. A more uncritical, untrustworthy and misleading 
document it would be hard to find. Apart from the initial 
objection that Christianity, early or late, could not have taught 
the essential evil of war, because Christianity teaches truth and 
war is wot essentially evil, nothing is said of the circumstances, 
within and without the Church, in which these early Christians 
were placed, and which readily explain the views they took of 
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war as they found it. We know, but not from the pamphlet, that 
the counsels were much more extensively practised then than in 
later times, that a general expectation of the second coming of 
our Lord made His followers less inclined to follow worldly 
pursuits, and that the dividing line between the Church and the 
world was much more clearly drawn. And on the other hand 
military service meant mingling with pagan comrades, serving 
under pagan officers, being in constant danger of being involved 
in pagan observances or employed in duties unbecoming a 
Christian. It is strange that under these conditions any 
Christians were found in the army at all, yet Tertullian, who is 
one of the chief witnesses cited against the lawfulness of 
military service, also bears testimony that there were many 
Christians in the imperial armies.! 

Of course, the peace propaganda carried on through these 
publications is not rendered wholly nugatory by unsound argu- 
ment and sentimental exaggerations: there are plenty of sound 
motives unaffected by these flaws. Still, to advance any argu- 
ments which will not bear logical analysis tends to discredit the 
whole movement. If public opinion, so slow to imbibe new 
notions even if true, is moulded on what is partially false, 
progress will be slow, and reaction always possible. Moreover, 
these false notions not only impugn reason, but find themselves 
at variance with revelation. Into what inextricable difficulties 
do not these Quaker doctrines lead people who believe in the 
Bible, and who have to reconcile their tenets with what they 
read of God’s dealings with men in the Old Testament? 
There, cover and over again, war is commanded by God, 
aggressive wars, wars of extermination. Circumstances do 
not alter the intrinsic nature of a thing: if war is essentially 
evil, then Almighty God has filled the history of His chosen 
people with wickedness sanctioned by Himself. And for the 
Catholic, inclined herein to Quakerism, there is the further 
reflection that the history of the divinely-guided Church shows 
that her rulers have not hesitated to invoke war as a means to 
some good end, whether to protect Christendom from infidel 
foes, or to secure the integrity of the Holy See. The Church, 
moreover, has her soldier-saints and her soldier-martyrs, 
canonized in the very profession of arms. It is necessary, as 
we have said, to labour this point, because people who have 

1 See the well-known passage Adv. Gentiles, c. 37, beginning, ‘‘ Hesterni sumus, 
et vestra omnia implevimus.” 
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broken with the Christian tradition, and have endeavoured to 
reproduce the Christian spirit, as it were, from outside, are far 
from realizing its truth and its importance. 

This confusion of ideas, furthermore, between physical and 
moral evils, between what is of counsel and what is of precept 
in Christianity, and finally between what is permissible to the 
individual, who has a hereafter, and what to the State, which 
has none, has a natural and logical result in what is called 
Hervéism, or anti-militarism, a principle which comes into direct 
conflict with the virtue of patriotism. If war, instead of taking 
colour from extrinsic circumstances, is evil in every form, and 
the taking of human life always unlawful, then the profession of 
arms is clearly sinful, and the soldier in act or intent a 
murderer. This doctrine, which has no support in reason or 
revelation, is preached openly in France by M. Hervé and his 
followers, and also enters largely into English peace litera- 
ture; once more to the weakening of the cause. Christianity, 
on the contrary, teaches that patriotism is a duty which may 
demand from the citizen the sacrifice of property and even of 
life in the service of the State. And reason declares, with all 
human experience to emphasize the doctrine, that 2 the present 
state of the world the surest way to excite war and anarchy is 
to show oneself too weak to resist them. A rational peace 
propaganda, therefore, should devote itself entirely to removing 
the causes of war, for thus only can the need of waging it be 
dispensed with. Meanwhile, it is the duty of each sovereign 
State to maintain a strong, well-disciplined army, imbued with 
the spirit of duty and sacrifice, as a means of enforcing the 
observance of the moral law in international relations. Herein, 
pending the voluntary observance of that law through the 
practical acceptance of Christianity, lies the best, because the 
only, hope of preserving the world’s peace. That these same 
armies can also be employed to violate justice and promote 
disorder is unfortunately true—there are few things human that 
cannot be abused: still, as before implied, total abolition is not 
the remedy. We do not abolish razors because they are handy 
for cutting throats. The disappearance of the world’s regular 
armies, as things are, would mean the return of barbarism. Let 
the peace-propagandists, therefore, aim at restoring Christianity 
to its due place in the counsels of the nations, for thus only can 
the necessity of armies and navies be removed. 

Now we may turn to the actions and views of those who 
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are not peace-propagandists, but are either indifferent in the 
matter, or find their interest and profit in the maintenance of 
the present state of things. As Hervéism in relation to patriotic 
duty is a vice by defect, so what is variously called Jingoism, 
Chauvinism, Spread-eagleism—(no doubt every nation has a 
name for it)—is a vice by excess, an exaggeration or perversion 
of patriotism. Patriotism is a natural virtue, a spontaneous love 
of one’s motherland arising out of gratitude for what one owes 
it. Christianity does not destroy, but ennobles and purifies 
this virtue. It is compatible with the highest sanctity. It was 
conspicuous in St. Columba, the Apostle of Scotland, “an 
exile from Erin,” who protested all his life long his passionate 
regrets for “blameless Ireland.”” It shone with transfigured 
lustre in the life of a more modern Saint, Blessed Joan of 
France, who, we may notice in passing, was under no illusions 
as to the lawfulness of warfare, given a just cause. But 
Christianity also marks clearly enough the limits of this natural 
virtue, by exceeding which it becomes the vice of “nationalism’ 
with the immoral motto—“ My country, right or wrong.” Our 
conduct as members of an earthly state must be in harmony 
with our duties as exiled citizens of a heavenly country. That 
mankind should exist in separate nations is doubtless a fact of 
nature, and therefore, part of the divine scheme of its Author. 
Clearly, God has provided that individuals should be grouped in 
families, and that families should combine in distinct States. 
So far mankind has faithfully carried out these providential 
arrangements, because they are on the natural plane and 
make for natural well-being. But mankind as a whole has 
not submitted to God’s provision of a still higher synthesis, 


’ 


a universal supernatural union by which the different races of 
men should be joined together here and hereafter as members 
of His Church. And thus it is that the patriotic instinct 
escapes from its divinely-arranged checks, and degenerates into 
that bastard nationalism which is the mere externation of 
personal pride, with all the ugly concomitants of that vice— 
hatred and contempt and jealousy of other nations, unwilling- 


1 ** After God, man is most in debt to his parents and to his country. Hence, as 
it belongs to religion to worship God, so in a secondary degree it belongs to natural 
affection to ‘ worship’ parents and country. . . . In the cz/tus of country is included 
the cu/tus of all fellow-citizens and friends of our country.” (St. Thomas, 2—2, 
101. I.) 

* “* My heart is broken within my breast; if death suddenly carry me off, ’twill 
be because of my great love for the Gaels.” (See Zhe Monks of the West, iii. 2.) 
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ness to oblige or to own obligations, insularity of outlook, and 
inflated self-esteem. This spirit unfortunately exists in all 
nations, and flourishes in proportion as the spirit of Christianity 
is absent. We are not concerned here to trace its expression in 
history, but we may safely assert that it received a great 
stimulus by the break-up of united Christendom in the six- 
teenth century. The bond of a common belief, which did 
something for international harmony by reminding men of 
their common destiny, largely disappeared, and religious was 
added to racial antagonism. Moreover, the intense individualism 
of the Protestant spirit, proclaiming the spiritual autonomy 
of every soul, has naturally tended to foster self-assertion. 
Humility as a virtue was unknown in the pre-Christian world, 
our Lord’s example showed it to be the queen of the moral 
virtues, Protestant Christianity by its exaggeration of personal 
liberty has dethroned it, and set up in its place a spurious indepen- 
dence. “A considerable measure of pride, or self-assertion,” says 
Lecky,! “is an invariable characteristic of free communities.” 
Now, self-assertive citizens tend to make a self-assertive State, 
and a self-assertive State tends to become repressive of other 
States, and so a constant danger to the peace of the world. By 
destroying the union of Christendom and unduly fostering the 
spirit of individualism, the Reformation has dealt that cause a 
wound which can only be healed by a return to those lost ideals. 

This Jingoism, regarded as a direct negation of the 
Christian ideal and an obstacle to peace, works its evil 
results in various nations chiefly by means of the press. 
Individuals infected with it are dangerous to peace in pro- 
portion to their influence with their fellows, and this influence 
is ultimately exercised by means of the written word. 
Jones on his own hearth-rug may arouse the ill-will of his 
family against Germany or Russia, and not much harm is 
done. But Jones on his own hearth-rug is perhaps a Cabinet 
Minister addressing a deputation, and in that case his speech 
will be read the next day, not only by his fellow-subjects, but by 
all the Chancelleries of Europe. The press megaphones his 
sentiments all over the world, and if Jones is a Jingo, whose 
idea of patriotism is expressed in a braggart exaltation of his 
country, coupled with sneering references to others, Jones in 
half-an-hour may do more harm to international peace than 


1 History of European Morals, ii. 199. Lecky, a true Protestant, considers 
pride to be a virtue, of which arrogance is the vicious extreme. 
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a generation can repair. Similarly, though to a less degree, 
a Jingo in the pulpit who is of sufficient mark to have his 
sermons reported, and who professes that contradiction in terms 
called a “national Christianity,” will have his powers for evil 
multiplied by the press. This is a danger to which England, 
since it threw over Catholicity and made its Christianity 
“national,” is peculiarly exposed. Nationality has its proper 
place in politics, and national characteristics must necessarily 
be considered in social measures, but nationality in religion is 
an obvious return to those narrow Jewish notions of a single 
God-favoured race, from which our Lord came to set us free. 
The Anglican Church, through its dependence on the State, and 
the Dissenting sects, through their hatred of Catholicism, can 
hardly help preaching a Christianity which divides instead of 
uniting, because it claims to be distinctively English. And thus 
the non-Catholic peace-literature which we have been consider- 
ing is compelled to put religion, the greatest unifying force in 
the world when rightly understood, in the background because 
with its authors religion spells diversity. They may lay claim 
to the one Shepherd, but they certainly have not the one Fold. 
If the press, therefore, as we have seen, injures the cause of 
peace by multiplying a million-fold utterances from platform 
and pulpit calculated to enhance national differences and excite 
national animosities, equally baneful at least is its influence 
whenever the editors or proprietors who direct the tone of the 
various papers happen to be Jingoes. The “ yellow press ” in the 
States, directed, it is said, by one unscrupulous politician, made 
the Spanish-American War. We may not dwell here on 
domestic politics, but all will agree that the Boer War, which 
cost so much in blood and treasure and which actually leaves 
the Home Government less influential in South Africa than it 
was before, could not have taken place if the English press had 
opposed it. Owing to this enormous power being in the hands 
of a few individuals, it is clear how great an obstacle to peace 
the press may be unless those who control it are men of high 
principle, strong enough to sacrifice their personal interests for 
the sake of the universal good. For it is unfortunately true 


1 This also is an undisputed fact. United South Africa is now a self-governing 
State. Before the war, the Home Government insisted on the Transvaal recognizing 
the rights of its Indian subjects settled there. After the Union, the Government is 
compelled to acquiesce in the exclusion of those subjects from the franchise in the 
new State. 
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that to work persistently for the cause of peace is, generally 
speaking, against the material interests of a newspaper. Like 
other organisms, a paper lives by its circulation, and that in 
turn is promoted by sensation, and there is no sensation like that 
aroused by war or the rumours of war. These latter again affect 
the vast network of international finance, and must be mentioned 
for the guidance of the investing public, and thus it happens, 
for instance, that 7/e Zimes daily devotes column after column 
to the troubles in Crete, whilst all it could afford to the report 
of the National Peace Congress at Leicester last month was a 
couple of tiny paragraphs of small print. This, we repeat, is 
what naturally occurs, even if newspaper proprietors are 
conscientious men, not at all tainted with Jingoism. And 
thus the public mind is kept familiarized with the idea of 
war as the natural, almost inevitable, way of settling disputes. 
But, without believing all that is said about the unscrupulous- 
ness of the press—though Catholics whose religion is almost 
universally maligned by correspondents, home and _ foreign, 
have little reason to be sceptical—enough evidence comes 
to light from time to time to show that not all English papers 
are run on the lines of Christian morality, and that war- 
scares are manufactured for the purposes of “sensation,” or 
to affect the Stock Exchange, or domestic politics. So that, 
added to the chance of a paper being inspired by pseudo- 
nationalism, it may be led to oppose peace for the sake of 
private interest. We cannot be charged with cynicism in this 
matter when we remember that, as Horace Walpole tells us, the 
Birmingham folk, during the war with America, opposed con- 
ciliation in the interests of their small-arms factories, and when 
we recollect how, in nearly every great war, the needs of the army 
in the field have been heartlessly exploited to increase private 
gain. It is sad to think that whole classes of people exist to 
whom war can appeal primarily as a means of making money ; but 
that is a fact to be reckoned with when estimating obstacles 
to the progress of the peace-movement. There is only one 
sure way of combating either the spirit of Jingoism or 
unscrupulous commercialism and that is by a return to the 
principles of Christianity. When therefore, peace propagandists 
cry out for an application of the moral law to international 
dealings, let them remember that it also needs previous applica- 
tion to the inner life of each nation and especially to the 
conduct of its press. A mewspaper-conscience must be 
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developed which shall be proof against the seductions of self- 
interest, and scorn immoral gains of every sort. External 
censorship of political news, even if possible, is not desirable 
as tending to develop into Government tyranny: the control 
must arise from a sense of responsibility both to God and to 
the community for utterances which may have the effect of 
disturbing international peace. 

And it is worth noticing that not only professed Jingoes 
and dishonest traders may by means of the press obstruct the 
progress of peace: even Christian papers may do the like if 
from want of reflection they speak pessimistically of the 
prospects of peace, depreciating the effects of arbitration and 
keeping alive the illusion that a wide range of subjects are 
outside its scope; above all, that war is under modern conditions 
a real or satisfactory solution of the quarrels it is intended to 
determine. By constantly saying that war is inevitable, we go 
a long way towards making it so; by declaring often enough 
that universal peace is a dream, we discourage all efforts to 
realize it; by taking up a generally fatalistic attitude regarding 
the moral progress of mankind we show a practical want of faith 
in our own Christian profession. Evils seemingly as inveterate as 
war, such as slavery and duelling, have disappeared or become 
lessened as Christianity has progressed. War, just only when 
necessary as we have said, is necessary only because Christian 
principles have not yet been considered applicable to certain 
matters, such as international disputes. No sound reason can be 
given for this fact. In a just war what each nation ostensibly 
seeks is justice, the recognition of its rights,—how can force, 
which may easily be ineffectual, be rationally considered a surer 
way of obtaining justice than arbitration? But unfortunately the 
persuasion still remains that it is, and the Christian press should 
constantly use its vast influence to destroy, instead of fostering, 
that illusion. 

There is still another obstacle to peace to be considered, 
the existence of another class whose interests in a sense are 
bound up with the continuance of war, we mean, the professional 
fighting man, soldier or sailor. The profession of arms, of 
course, has the same justification as war itself. Embraced to 
further the reign of justice on earth and to support the moral 
code against violation, it is a noble and an honourable pro- 
fession, a guarantee for the security of the State, and a 
necessary condition for the exercise by the rest of the citizens 
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of the arts of peace. If the army (to speak, for convenience, 
of the one service only) could but be kept out of sight until 
it was needed! But unhappily, it must be there all the time, 
flaunting before the public eye and keeping the public mind 
habituated to the attractive side of war to the practical exclusion 
of the thought of its horrors. This is bad enough, but add to this 
that the result of the soldier’s training is to make him desire 
war. No one likes to spend his life in preparation for something 
that is not going to happen. A proper self-respect prompts a 
longing to “see service,” to have been “under fire.” There is 
no more coveted decoration than the V.C., and this cannot be 
gained in peace-time. “War, war, bloody war; north, east, 
south, west!” sighs the Cockney soldier in Kipling’s story, 
rusting in the ennui of barrack-life, and the aspiration is in a 
sense a natural one. Of course, the soldier may reflect that 
by his mere existence he is serving his country, ensuring respect 
for her rights, and setting his fellow-citizens free to pursue their 
careers in security. But soldiers are human beings, not philo- 
sophers, and they see in war the readiest means of obtaining 
what they most desire—credit for courage, excitement, pro- 
motion, the testing of theories. And so, almost inevitably, the 
professional soldier, especially those in command, incline to war, 
or at any rate to the possibility of war, rather than to peace. 

A word may be said while on this subject about the modern 
movement in favour of giving boys some sort of military 
training in Cadet-Corps, Boys’ Brigades or as Boy Scouts. 
Should this movement be discouraged and opposed in the 
interests of peace? It would hardly seem so. The physical 
and moral benefits resulting from such training far out-weigh 
the danger of inculcating militarism. Of course, these 
organizations can be run in what we have called a Jingo spirit, 
but it would have to be proved that this was done habitually 
before they could be condemned. In Catholic hands, at any 
rate, they may be trusted not to be un-Christian. 

There are other obstacles to peace which might be considered, 
such as the great manufacturing firms devoted to the production 
of war-material, but enough has been said to show what a task 
peace-propaganda on true Christian lines has before it—the 
avoidance of advocacy which contradicts reason, the restraining 
of the spirit of nationality within its due bounds, so often over- 
stepped in the press, the recognition of the superiority, both on 
moral and practical grounds, of arbitration over the barbarous 
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expedient of war, the careful and conscientious subordination 
of self-interest to the universal good. The children of the 
Church have every reason to be foremost in the performance of 
this task, for none have received more ardent encouragement 
than they from their spiritual leaders and guides. We have 
quoted the exhortations of Popes in our former paper. Here 
we may fitly conclude by an extract from an appeal issued by 
three Princes of the Church, Cardinals Gibbons, Logue, and 
Vaughan, on Easter Sunday, 1896, in favour of a permanent 
Tribunal of Arbitration, “as a rational substitute among the 
English-speaking races for a resort to the bloody arbitrament 
of war.” 


Others [they say] may base their appeal upon motives which touch 
your worldly interests, your prosperity, your world-wide influence and 
authority in the affairs of men. The Catholic Church recognizes the 
legitimate force of such motives in the natural order, and blesses what- 
ever tends to the real progress and elevation of the race. But our main 
ground of appeal rests upon the known character and will of the Prince 
of Peace, the living Founder, the Divine Head of Christendom. It 
was He who declared that love of the brotherhood is a second com- 
mandment like unto the first. It was He who announced to the 
people the praise and reward of those who seek after peace and pursue it. 


The Peace of the World can only be secured, not by 
Socialism, which is universal tyranny, nor by Hervéism, which 
is universal anarchy, but by practical Christianity, which is 
universal brotherhood, the establishment on earth of the 
Kingdom of Christ. 
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IT is the season of Pardons now in Brittany. There, even as 
in Chaucerian England, with the advance of spring “men long 
to go on pilgrimage ;” and so, in this land of ancient shrines, 
they are afoot and abroad during a period which ranges from 
May till October, culminating in July. 

The interest of Brittany is the interest of things Catholic and 
things traditional. It may therefore be accounted a gain to the 
reader, no less than to the writer, that the visit occasioning these 
notes should date from yesterday rather than to-day. Pardons 
and such pieties indeed continue; but one feels that the 
atmosphere and observance of popular devotion cannot have 
remained altogether unaffected by recent religious changes. 
Every few years, too, even in conservative Brittany, take some 
touch of localism, some tinge of colour, from the sz7zse-en-scéne ; 
while the trail of a single motor-car would suffice to break the 
spell of such experiences as are here described. 

The cult of St. Anne is universal throughout the province. 
Probably no church is without her image. Every one, it may be 
assumed, has heard of Ste. Anne d’Auray and her Pardon in 
July. Comparatively few, perhaps, of the older, remoter, 
humbler, but still noted Ste. Anne-la-Palue, Santez Anna-ar- 
Palud,' who holds festival in August. To enter at once upon 
the scene: imagine, after a long wet morning’s drive over barren 
hill-tops,a gradual descent coastwards through leafy hedge-rows. 
The heights have been drenched in mist and rain, but there is 
sunshine on the levels, and one emerges unexpectedly into the 
open upon a scene of light and colour. The beautiful bay of 
Douarnenez, blue and tranquil, bounded by low cliffs, spreads 
wide before one. Seen in connection with some solitary pines 
in the foreground, it has almost an Italian aspect. The half- 
mile or so of country between is somewhat bare, falling in low 
undulations to the shore. Midway, in a slight hollow, stands a 


1 (On) the Marsh : an obvious Latinism. 
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little lonely church, part-encircled by trees, and having for sole 
neighbours some scattered cottages. This is the chapel of Ste. 
Anne-la-Palue. On this Sunday morning, however, it is a centre 
of inconceivable life and movement, for this is the second and 
chief day of the great Pardon. All morning from the small 
hours onward, the country roads—and excellent roads they are— 
have been thronged with wayfarers and vehicles converging on 
Ste. Anne, while other parties will have reached it by water. The 
place has now the aspect of a camp, or of a great fair. Carts, 
carriages, horses, tents and booths occupy the ground on every 
side. A brilliant swarm of country folk in antique bravery 
mingle with them and overflow on to the common all around. 
Tall poles with bannerets flying are planted round the church- 
yard, just as one may see them in old pictures of such fétes. 
There is bustle among the stalls and cooking-tents ; but upon 
the crowd about the church there is a hush, for High Mass is in 
progress and for many it is the Mass of obligation. Here the 
glittering throng stands or kneels patient and devout under the 
hot sun, rosary in hand. The church will not hold them, nor the 
churchyard, though they crowd the Calvary steps, and many 
stand outside the low boundary wall. Sounds of chanting, 
strong and tuneful, come through the open doors, where the sheen 
of priestly cloth-of-gold and the twinkle of sacred tapers are 
caught by glimpses. The Elevation of the Host is presently 
announced by a roll of drums from within. There are strange 
sights and figures among this patient congregation outside: 
beggars, idiots, swollen sores, withered limbs; side by side with 
rustic vigour and the beauty of old-world apparel. Candle- 
sellers come and go through the midst of it all, quietly. At 
length the function draws to a close. Four stalwart men 
bring forward the relic of St. Anne in its shrine, and as the 
people come streaming out, hold it aloft on poles outside the 
western door. A drapery of green silk hangs from the poles, 
and each one as he passes under, lifts his hand to touch it. It is 
long before the chapel is sufficiently clear to permit of entrance, 
and at no moment is it free from worshippers. These gather 
chiefly round the ancient image of St. Anne at one side, 
habited in a robe outshining even the richest of her clients’, and 
illumined by countless tapers, while at the altar-rails the relic 
is afterwards offered for veneration. One notes the decora- 
tions of greenery, the votive offerings and seafaring emblems. 
One has already noted that the building itself is not antique, 
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being a modern re-edification, but on fairly good lines. The 
quaint galleried belfry is quite of local and traditional form. 
This is purely a place of pilgrimage, though of foundation 
immemorial, and no parish, Mass being said here on certain 
days only in the year. It has its own confraternity with special 
privileges. 

Outside, meanwhile, the beggars continue to plead in French 
and in Breton, and alms seem freely given. Pilgrims still walk 
round the church assiduously, praying, or visit the healing spring 
at a short distance, but the bulk of the crowd has dispersed. 
They have sought the tents, or are picnicing on the hillside, or 
have wandered down over the brow on to the gleaming sands. 
What an assembly it is! All classes are represented in it ; even 
one or two smart drags have brought contingents ; but the great 
majority are peasants and small townsfolk, all arrayed in the 
costumes of their Communes. There is the gay shawl and apron 
and neat open-work cap of the country towards Brest; the 
Rembrandt-like head-dress and ruffled collar of Chateaulin, set 
off by a sober gown ; the dark blue velvet-bound robe and high 
tinsel-lined cap of Quimper, the embroidered bodice and 
brocaded cap of Pont-l’Abbé,—a study for the archzologist,\— 
together with a splendour of infants eclipsing all the rest. The 
men, for the most part of them, are in keeping, and those who 
are not, look out of place. The male costume is chiefly of a 
lighter or darker blue, set off with shining buttons and 
embroidered edging, the hat a soft felt with a band of buckled 
velvet. The wearers are mostly dark, well-grown and clean- 
shaven. Only an old man here and there wears flowing hair, 
and a few—a very few—wear the traditional dragou brads 
(broad breeches) and gaiters. The scene is like a bit out of 
the latest pageant, but with the immense advantage of reality. 
For the rest, no survival of antiquity, no spectacle of ancient 
art or architecture, can so give actuality to the past as the sight 
of a living population graced with an hereditary garb. And 
nowhere is gala-dress so gorgeous as in Brittany: alas, that 
even here it should see decline. 

But the outer man must now yield to the inner, which on 
pilgrimage, as elsewhere, insistently asks refreshment. For 
those who have come unprovided with a portable lunch, there is 
a wide choice of refreshment tents, set out with bare wooden 


1 The neck embroidery of many rows strongly recalls the ancient Celtic gorget of 
metal, and the similar bardic ornament worn at a Welsh Eisteddfod to-day. 
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tables. One enters, it is true, with trepidation, but one issues 
with satisfaction, having relished an excellent rago#t, dainty- 
shaped gauffre-cakes of unimaginable lightness, and a modicum 
of wine or cider—a meal ridiculously charged at half a franc. 
One may then run the gauntlet of the stalls and hucksters and 
choose souvenirs out of the multitude of cheap knicknacks, not 
omitting, if one would be in fashion, a parti-coloured badge of 
pilgrimage, or an épznglette with a fringe of worsteds whereon 
to hang one’s medals. Here too is the ubiquitous acrobat with 
his stage; and doubtless all these accessories are well-nigh as 
ancient as the institution itself. Now you catch sight of a small 
cow—one of the pretty Breton breed—being led through the 
churchyard, brought thither, it seems, as an offering, to be sold 
for the benefit of the chapel. This Pardon, however, it may be 
noted, does not seem to present any of those curious features 
which give to some a special name and character. But now, 
towards two o’clock, the bell sounds for Vespers, and the church 
with its approaches again becomes thronged. The valour of 
devotion enters, the discretion of it, to which one modestly 
aspires, remains outside. Vespers ended, the bell rings again, 
the drums roll, and the Procession sallies forth. Some half-score 
of crosses and banners are borne in front. Each probably 
represents a parish, and several are of picturesque antiquity. A 
multitude of men and women follow carrying tapers, then a 
striking group of female members of confraternity in blue and 
white and marvellous shimmering stuffs. At the end come the 
relic, the drummer-corps and the clergy. Something or other 
one is apt to miss on these occasions, and we did not in this 
case identify the band of shipwrecked mariners, who are said 
to form a feature of this procession, clad, not in their best attire, 
but in the very clothes worn at the time of the tragedy they 
survived. Much reverence is shown by the assistants, and even 
the tourist with his camera operates bareheaded. The cortége 
takes its way northward over the rising land, makes a 
large circuit, and returns to the chapel for Benediction. 
Immediately after there is a rush for conveyances. How 
everyone finds his own in the medley is a marvel. Among 
the country carts the embroidered gowns and delicate ruffles 
fall to work lustily. But our own hired driver stands ready by 
arrangement, and is soon off ahead of the crowd. Along the 
country roads reigns the paix dominicale, the repose of the 
Sunday afternoon. About the villages the white caps and blue 
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gowns, the buckled hats and many-buttoned jackets gather in 
groups, apart. Here a linked row of girls emerges from a cross 
lane—a picture ready-made ; there a youth plays the bag-pipes 
and a knot of coiffed children dances to them in the road. 
Anon a company of women pilgrims are overtaken trudging 
home barefoot, their shoes in their hands. Everyone knows 
whence we hail, and the children pursue us crying in Breton for 
“a share in the Pardon ”—a largesse, they mean, of nuts, apples, 
or whatever fairing may be handy. We climb slowly into the 
cool air of the uplands till the great hill is surmounted. The 
sun meanwhile has sunk, brightening the clouds about the 
horizon, and the majestic panorama—this morning utterly 
obscured—lies outspread in a sober light. Far behind, the sea; 
in front and aside, the highest hills in Brittany ; habitations but 
few: a scene of austere grandeur. Our descent at first is 
gradual, then with a swift drop we are in the valley, the dusk 
begins to fall, and the long home drive is done. 

Very different of course from the little lonely shrine we have 
left, is the great though less ancient sanctuary of Ste. Anne 
d’Auray, with its special railway-station, crowned by an image of 
the saint, its splendid modern church regularly and solemnly 
served, its constant stream of pilgrims and its great concourses 
of many thousands together. Different again from either is the 
resort of Notre-Dame-du-Folgoét, which may be instanced as a 
typical example of a medieval Breton pilgrim church. Lying 
afar in the north of Finistére, it appears to have been founded 
towards 1400 by the ducal house of Brittany and was raised in 
honour of B. Salaun, a simpleton (Folgoét means “idiot of the 
wood”) whose history is very curious. The stately summits of 
the church, gold-stained with lichen, dominate majestically a 
poor hamlet, where one fine building, the ancient Deanery, of a 
manorial air, bears it company on the south. The body of the 
church is relatively small, but what it lacks in dimension it 
makes good in detail. All the adjuncts in fact are 
disproportionately fine, beautiful as they are in themselves. 
The steeple and the porches would fit a cathedral. The unusual 
size and number of the latter suggest that it was thought vain 
to plan accommodation for the concourse of a Pardon, save as 
for an outside congregation gathered in front of open doors, 
precisely as we have seen it practised at La-Palue. The chief, 
or Apostles’ Porch, is a noble piece of work, with twelve fine 
figures richly canopied. Under the east window is the holy 
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pool, above which a graceful Madonna sits enthroned. Within, 
the confined character of the building is very evident, and is 
increased by the solid and sumptuous stone rood-screen and 
side enclosure, added no doubt when the church was collegiated. 
The ancient altars remain intact under the ancient screen, and 
the eastern end has fivealtars ina row. Three of these stand 
in a singular one-armed transept, forming half of an eastern 
limb like those of Durham and Fountains. Attached to one of 
them is the patronal image of Notre-Dame-du-Folgoét. It is a 
thousand pities that the general effect of so beautiful an interior 
should be ruined by its flaming modern window-glass. Le 
Folgoét has of course still its pilgrims ; and let us bear in mind 
that it gave a good account of itself, small as it is, during the 
recent troubles. 

In view of the kinship between Brittany and Wales, it is 
interesting to note an apparent parallelism in the common 
prominence of such centres of devotion as we have been con- 
sidering. Holywell is, of course, too familiar to need insisting 
on—though few, it may be said, are aware of its singular 
architectural beauty. But there may be mentioned the fine 
church of Clynnog-Fawr, in Carnarvonshire. Its secluded situa- 
tion near the sea-shore, at the foot of the hills and in a sparsely 
peopled district, its scale and former collegiate character, its 
detached chapel of St. Beuno, with its traditions of pilgrimage 
and healing, recall in respective points the features of Le Folgoét 
and La-Palue. 

W. RANDOLPH. 
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A Vision of the Night. 
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“Do you believe in the whole course of a man, or a woman’s 
life being altered by a dream ?” 

It was a twilight hour conducive to confidences, and Cecily 
and I had been discussing various psychological problems as 
was our wont on these occasions. She leant back in her chair 
and waited with a charming air of expectancy for my answer. 

“If you had asked me that a month ago I should have 
unhesitatingly said, No. As it is, however, ” I paused, and 
her grey eyes lit up with interest. 

“You have something exciting up your sleeve, Jim,” she 
said eagerly. “Tell it to me,do. This is just the moment, and 
I feel just in the mood to be thrilled.” 

Her mood, as it happened, jumped with my own. What 
was in my mind was a subject which had been much in my 
thoughts of late, but hitherto I had rather fought shy of alluding 
to it. Partly because the whole affair savoured a little of 
medizvalism, and—we are so very modern nowadays! 

“You remember my speaking to you of my friend Graham, 
don’t you?” I asked her. 

“Yes, of course,” she said quickly. “He is in the Blue 
Lancers, isn’t he ? Good at polo and that sort of thing ?” 

“ He was,” I returned impressively. 

“Why, he isn’t dead, is he ?” 

“ No,—he is not dead exactly, but—well—lI will tell you the 
story if you like, but I must do it in my own way, and you 
must not interrupt me every two minutes as is your usual 
custom.” 

She flashed a slightly mutinous glance at me, and then 
nestled cosily amongst her silken cushions in submissive silence. 





The beginning of the whole affair happened a long time 
ago, before I knew you, in fact. It began when Graham and 
I had taken it into our heads to go off by ourselves to a little 
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fishing village in Dorset. Jove! how it comes back to me! 
It was a dull day in November. The waves, grey-blue tipped 
with foam, were breaking on the shore of Lulworth Cove with 
a soft, swishing murmur. There was a gleam of sunshine on 
the sea, and patches of azure on the otherwise sombre wintry 
sky. Beyond the little bay the east wind was doubtless making 
its disagreeable presence felt, but within this sheltered cove 
almost surrounded by hills there was no sign of its existence. 
The outside world seemed very remote, and I remarked upon 
this fact to my companion. He assented somewhat absently, 
and as I perceived that his thoughts were wandering elsewhere 
there fell between us one of those sympathetic silences which 
only occur when two souls are linked together in the bonds of 
a genuine friendship. Yes, I know what you want to say; it 
is true that you may also be silent with an acquaintance who 
bores you, but there is nothing sympathetic about that! 

Presently Graham spoke of his own accord. “I had a very 
curious dream last night, Russell,” he said, “and I feel in the 
mood to talk about it if you care to listen.” 

I assented eagerly. In my leisure hours, which were then 
fairly numerous—waiting for the briefs which seldom came—I 
wrote, as you know, short stories for the magazines, and had 
before now got some valuable ‘copy’ out of my soldier friend’s 
experiences. 

“It was an extraordinary dream,” he went on, “and there 
was nothing I had been reading or thinking about during the 
day that would in any way account for it. To begin with, I was 
a priest.” Here I broke into profane laughter. 

“Steady, old man,” I remarked. “This promises to beat 
everything in the way of improbability. I know you are a 
Catholic, but—you a priest! Great Scott.” 

Then he informed me that if I interrupted him again he 
would see me—well—considerably further off before he supplied 
me with more “copy.” “Well,” he continued, “I was a priest, 
and in an immense hall something like the auditorium of the 
Crystal Palace, and as I sat there alone, the solitude and the 
vastness of the place weighing down my spirits, the hall filled 
slowly with thousands of priests and monks, but the tiers of 
seats before me remained empty. No one spoke, but there 
seemed an expectant hush in the air. 

“ What are we waiting for?” I asked my neighbour, a young 
secular priest with a boyish face. He turned to look at me in 
surprise. 


———— 
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“St. Francis is going to preach,” he replied, and at that 
instant an emaciated figure in a brown habit made its appear- 
ance at a little door right up above the highest tier, and began 
the sermon. 

“He told us, this ‘poor man of Assisi,’ from the depths of 
his own marvellous experience, that the one and only way to 
gain souls was to mortify the body and its senses. When he 
himself was on earth, he said, he had been esteemed a great 
preacher, his words flowed freely, and he had been largely 
endowed with the gift of eloquence. He had, moreover, an 
intense and burning zeal for the souls of his fellow-men. But all 
these things would have availed him nothing so far as the eternal 
salvation of others was concerned unless he had practised 
constant and severe austerities. Then he appealed in fervent 
language, all the eloquence of the south on his lips, to those 
assembled to follow his example, and the entire audience rose 
like one man and went up to him one by one. But I remained 
spellbound watching the proceedings until all the seats in the 
tiers were filled and I was left alone in the auditorium. As they 
went towards the Saint, climbing the steps painfully and slowly, 
I noticed torn habits and backs torn and bleeding. And still 
1 did not move. Then St. Francis called me by my name, and 
feeling irresistibly impelled to go to him I rose and made my 
way towards the foot of a great staircase, at the summit of 
which he stood waiting for me, a smile on his pale, ascetic 
features. Then I perceived that between myself and the stair- 
case there stretched a deep chasm, and I asked the Seraphic 
Friar how I should cross it so as to reach his side. 

“Watch, my son,” he answered. And immediately I saw 
a large white book rise and place itself across it as a bridge. 
It looked like some ancient manuscript bound in sheep-skin 
parchment, and it was open at pages sixty-six and sixty-seven. 
Here, in old Latin characters, I read these words: “If men 
accept with resignation the crosses and troubles which are sent 
them by God, no other mortification is necessary.” I read 
them and I looked up at the Saint of Assisi. 

“In that case,” I said, “ why should we perform those severe 
penances you have been so strongly advocating ?” 

“His lustrous brown eyes seemed to sink into my soul as 
he regarded me for an instant in silence. 

“What are you?” he asked quietly. 

“I am a priest,” I replied. 
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“Exactly,” he answered. “A priest, one who stands in 
the place of Christ, another Christ who must foilow his Master’s 
example and win souls for God by mortification, and even by 
shedding his blood if it were necessary.” 

“Those words have rung in my ears ever since, Russell ; 
I can hear them now.” 

“Yes, yes, go on,” I put in quickly. “ How did it end ?” 

Graham looked at me vaguely, as a man does when under 
the influence of some strong emotion. Swish, swish, said the 
waves—baby wavelets this time, as they kissed the shore. 

“How did the dream end you mean?” he asked. “Oh, 
there is very little more to tell you. St. Francis directed me 
to pull out the two beautifully illuminated pages of the manu- 
script which lay open, and as I obeyed I saw that the figures 
on those underneath were also sixty-six and sixty-seven. 

“An interpolation!” I cried. “Read,” said the Saint. 
And I read the following texts: “In this we have known the 
charity of God, because He hath laid down His life for us: and 
we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.”! “Christ 
suffered for us, leaving you an example that you should follow 
His steps.”? “For Thy sake we are put to death all the day 
long, we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter.”* 

Then, with a firm resolve to cross the chasm, I took a 
few paces and leapt with all my strength, the book fell with a 
crash, and with a start I awoke. 

“Well,” I exclaimed, “that beats anything I have ever heard. 
The whole thing was so connected and logical too. Most of 
one’s dreams are as improbable as the plot of a modern play or 
a lady’s novel.” 

“Query,—was it a dream?” asked Graham reflectively. 
I stared at him in blank amazement. 

“Was it a dream?” I echoed. “I say, old man, draw it 
mild! Do you think it was reality?” 

Graham laughed. “Calm yourself, my dear chap,” he 
said. “I am not going to tell you that I believe my astral 
body was disporting itself in the Crystal Palace last night, 
though mind,” he added more seriously, “I don’t say the thing is 
impossible ; but as you say, it was all so logical and connected 
it seems difficult to believe it was only a dream. Besides, the 
impression it left behind it is as clear now as at the moment 
I awoke, and as a rule, however vivid a dream may have been, 


4g St. John iii. 16. 2 1 St. Peter iii. 21. * Rom. viii. 36. 
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its effect or influence, whatever you like to call it, wears off 
during the following day. And,” he went on, “there was 
solid sense in it too, Russell. I remember some years ago, 
soon after I came back from India, I went to Lourdes with 
Jackson of ‘Qurs,-—as unbelieving a Johnnie, by the way, as 
you could meet with in a day’s march, and even he was struck 
all of a heap with the things we saw there. However, that’s not 
the point. What I was going to say was that those who obtained 
cures for their friends and relations were not the ones who said 
Rosaries before the Grotto all day, but the people who made 
the Stations on their knees along a rocky path, and who prayed 
for hours at a time with their arms outstretched in the form of 
across. Those who did penance, in fact. I once heard a priest 
say that he thought God must get very sick of the pious lot 
who are perpetually crying, ‘Lord have mercy on us!’ and 
doing nothing.” 

“It sounds all right,” I answered cautiously. I was more 
than a bit surprised, as Graham had never come out quite like 
this before. 

“It seems to me,” I told him, “that the idea of voluntary 
penance doesn’t go down very well with our nationality; it 
seems to suit the foreign chaps better.” 

Graham looked at me, and his eyes were laughing, though 
his mouth was quite grave. ‘“ You are right, old man,” he said, 
“it doesn’t go down in England. My own theory is that we 
imagine Heaven will grant our requests without our exerting 
ourselves in the matter just because we are English. 1| thank 
the goodness and the grace that on my birth has smiled, &c.— 
that sort of thing.” And then he turned to me with one of his 
rapid transitions of mood. “I say, we've had enough of this 
sleepy hollow, don’t you think so? All very well for a time, 
but let’s go up to town to-morrow and see that new ballet at 
the Empire. Cissie Blair is dancing, and they say she’s a 
treat!” 

I looked at him in momentary surprise, but as it was my 
invariable custom to follow where he led I agreed, and the next 
day we exchanged the green hills and sheltered bay of Lulworth 
Cove for the muddy pavements and swiftly running taxi-cabs 
of noisy London. Three months later Graham’s regiment was 
ordered to Cairo, and we dined together at his club the night 
before it embarked for Egypt. 

“ Have you had any more dreams?” I asked him when we 
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had arrived at the stage of coffee and liqueurs. He had been in 
an unusually lively vein all the evening, but at my question he 
became suddenly grave. 

“I made rather an ass of myself about that, Russell,” he 
said. “One was so altogether out of the movement down at 
Lulworth that it impressed me, I suppose, more than it would 
have anywhere else.” 

“But you haven’t forgotten it all the same,” I remarked 
quietly. 

He laughed uneasily. “You always were an observant 
beggar, Russell, but now and then you jump just a little too 
quickly to your conclusions, and thereby miss your footing. 
Anyhow, I have determined to put the whole business out of 
my mind and enjoy life.” And by way of acting in accordance 
with this resolution he proceeded to enlarge on the charms of a 
certain lady of his acquaintance who was suffering, so she said, 
from the not uncommon malady of being bored by modern 
conventions. 

It was about six weeks or so after this that I heard from 
him of his engagement toa Miss Carey, who was spending the 
winter at Cairo with an invalid mother. A Protestant, too, 
which surprised me rather, as his views regarding mixed 
marriages had at one time been very strict. He had fallen in 
love, as he did everything else, thoroughly, and seemed eminently 
contented with his lot in life. Then after a while the tone of 
his letters changed, and I knew by the intuition which always 
stood to me where he and his affairs were concerned that there 
was a shade of some kind dimming the brightness of his present 
existence. He wasa man in whose case reality frequently spelt 
disillusion, one to whom the ethereal joys of anticipation would 
always be more satisfying than the actual possession of the 
object of his desires, and I fancied that perhaps Rose Carey 
seemed a little less desirable now that she was won. I taxed 
him with it when he came home on leave in the spring, but he 
stoutly denied the truth of my suggestions, and proclaimed 
himself rather too insistently the “ luckiest beggar out!” 

The wedding was fixed to take place in September, but in 
August I heard that the engagement had been finally broken 
off. Graham told me so himself in a short, somewhat reserved 
letter, merely saying that owing to unforeseen circumstances 
his marriage would not take place, and further informing me 
that he thought of sending in his papers and leaving the 
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Service. This news surprised me considerably more than the 
rupture of his engagement, for he had always been a keen 
soldier, in contradistinction to the “army men” one comes 
across now-a-days, and I knew his profession was very dear to 
him. About that time we drifted apart. I had one or two 
strokes of luck, and the briefs began to come in; then later I 
went abroad and heard incidentally that Graham had done the 
same, but no one seemed able to spot the precise locality. And 
then three months after we met by chance in Italy and took up 
our old friendship exactly where we had dropped it—a thing 
one can always do with friends. 


“Yes,” put in Cecily, “it’s only the half-and-half sort of 
friends who get huffy when one doesn't write once a week or so, 
I don’t believe in a friendship which requires to be constantly 
bolstered up by letters and visits. It isn’t the Emersonian idea 
a bit, is it?” 

“I told you not to interrupt me,’ I remarked to her with 
dignity. “However, as I agree with your sentiments I will 
excuse it this time.” 

Cecily gave me a fleeting view of her dimples, and subsided. 

“He told me that when it had come to a discussion of 
‘conditions’ Rose Carey and he had found themselves diametri- 
cally opposed to one another. She held apparently very strong 
views with regard to the Roman Catholic Church and intensely 
disliked the idea of any possible children of hers belonging to 
it. A man of a weaker fibre might have temporized trusting 
to a husband's future influence, but Graham was too thorough- 
going for that, and finding that her affection for him was not 
strong enough to stand the test put upon it he released her 
from her promise.” Cecily sat upright in her chair, her lips 
parted. 

“T am going to interrupt you again,” she announced. “It 
might not have been Miss Carey’s affection that was at fault but 
the strength of her principles. Naturally she would not approve 
of her children being Roman Catholics any more than he would 
of their being Protestants. Why then should she be the one to 
give in?” 

“Quite so,’ I said. “And it sounds all right from your 
point of view, but you see the Catholic Church is a—I don't 
know how else to put it,—a very cocksure institution and 
forbids its members to give in by so much as a hair’s breadth 
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to what they know to be against its teachings. They consider 
it infallible, you see, and as the Anglican Church does not lay 
claim to infallibility, Graham, who knew he couldn’t give in to 
her on such a vital matter, not unreasonably concluded that she 
might stretch a point to oblige him.” 

Cecily looked at me curiously. 

“You talk as if you thought Roman Catholics were in the 
right,” she said. 

“Shall I finish this story, or would you rather talk 
controversy?” I inquired mildly. She made a slight grimace 
at me. “ We will have the story first, go on.” 

“Soon after our meeting in Rome,” I continued, “Graham 
wrote and told me that he.was going to be very busy and that 
I should probably hear nothing of him for some time, and as 
my own life was rather a full one just then I had not much time 
to speculate as to what he was doing. I knew that when he 
wanted me again he would let me know where he was to be 
found, and I was content to wait his pleasure. Shortly afterwards 
I got taken on as Lord Anton’s secretary and went abroad with 
him, and it is only lately, as you know, that I returned to 
England. That brings us up to date. Well, about three weeks 
ago, I had half-an-hour to spare and finding myself near 
Westminster wandered, as I often do, into the new Cathedral. 
At that hour it is usually more or less deserted, but to my 
surprise and greatly to my disgust I found it crowded. There 
was evidently going to be a sermon, and there seemed a hush 
of expectancy in the atmosphere, and—don’t you know the 
feeling ?—I experienced a sudden sensation that what was 
happening now had happened before, and I asked myself when 
and where I had waited in a crowd for a sermon. 

“Then like a flash of light in a dark room came the 
remembrance of a grey day at Lulworth, years ago,—the swish 
of the waves on the rocks and my friend’s words as he described 
his dream. I turned to my neighbour an elderly man with a 
placid face. ‘Who is going to preach?’ I asked. ‘ Anyone 
special?’ He looked at me with rather a surprised expression. 
‘ Father Francis,’ he said, and as he spoke a brown-garbed Friar 
entered the pulpit and began the sermon. It was the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness,—preaching the baptism of penance 
for the remission of sins, and the voice,—as well as the face and 
figure, were those of my friend Robert Graham. My mind was 
in a whirl of conflicting emotions and perplexities, but notwith- 
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standing, the words of the preacher arrested my attention until 
I almost forgot my curiosity in my intense interest in his 
sermon. ‘What you want you must suffer for, was his stern 
creed, and knowing as I did the thoroughness of his disposition 
I felt fully convinced that what he preached to others he 
practised himself. 

“* Remember, you who are priests,’ went on the persuasive 
voice, ‘that to be allowed to say Mass is an enormous privilege, 
so also is the gift of influencing others and being able to advise 
them for their good. But you must do more than exercise these 
privileges for the eternal welfare of your fellow-men, you must 
mortify your body in their behalf and in such manner pay for the 
boons you thereby obtain from Heaven. A priest is one who 
stands in the place of Christ, another Christ who must follow 
his Master’s example and win souls for God by mortification, 
and even by shedding his blood if it were necessary!’ The 
words rang out clearly and triumphantly through the crowded 
Cathedral, and as I listened I marvelled at the far-reaching 
consequences of adream. There he stood,—the man who had 
been a keen soldier, a crack polo player, a straight rider,—the 
man who had “enthused” to me about ballet girls and acted as 
host at somewhat riotous supper parties after the play. The 
man who had enjoyed every minute of his thirty-seven years of 
life, who had invariably, in our modern phraseology,—‘ done 
himself well, and here he was in the rough brown habit of a 
humble Franciscan preaching penance and renunciation to a 
fashionable congregation. 

“* Rather a quick change, isn’t it?’ I overheard one woman 
say to another as they left the Cathedral. ‘The last time I saw 
Bob Graham was at the Gunners’ ball at Cairo, and he was 
making the running with Rose Carey for all he was worth.’ 
‘Yes,’ returned her companion, ‘and she has turned Roman 
Catholic, haven’t you heard?’ ‘No! Really?’ exclaimed the 
first speaker in a tone of the liveliest astonishment. ‘Oh, yes, she 
was received about two years ago. Rather rough luck on him, 
isn’t it, as I believe religious differences was the rock they split 
on!’ ‘Pity he didn’t wait a bit longer before turning monk!’ 
laughed the other woman, and the remainder of their illumina- 
ting remarks were lost to me as I took advantage of a break in 
the crowd to make my way to the sacristy.” 

“Well,” put in Cecily expectantly as I paused. “Go on, 
this is most thrilling, what did he say to you?” 
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For a moment I made no reply. There are some incidents 
in one’s life which it seems almost sacrilege to discuss, and that 
hour I had spent in the Westminster Clergy House was amongst 
their number. My friend's words, the absolute peace and 
serenity which emanated from his atmosphere had been a 
complete revelation to me,and had taught me many things 
regarding myself—things which even Cecily, who understood 
so much, would have failed to grasp in their full significance. 
So I told her that the story was finished, and she acquiesced— 
in what I had wot said to her—with just a shade of disappoint- 
ment in her eyes. Then there was another pause while the 
firelight flickered and the dusk grew deeper, and Cecily broke 
it with a little sigh. 

“I suppose you are going to be a Roman Catholic yourself?” 
she remarked suddenly. I started involuntarily. 

“Why do you think so?” I asked. 

“Oh, the way you have been talking, and—oh, everything,” 
she added vaguely. “I expect your friend has been,—what do 
they call it,—flagellating himself for you like those medieval 
people used to, and that is how he has got hold of you, and 
Miss Carey too.” 

I leant forward to look at her. “You do understand!” I 
exclaimed. “Cecily, will—will this make any difference in our 
friendship ?” 

Outside the rain pattered persistently on the window-pane, 
and the velvet of her gown shone ruby-red in the firelight. 

“No,” she murmured softly. “Of course not. How dark 
it’s getting. Let's ring for lights.” 

GRACE V. CHRISTMAS. 
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The Mutilated Decalogue. 

THAT, to palliate her notorious practice of image-worship, the 
Catholic Church has tampered with God’s commandments, is a 
calumny so frequently exposed that none, it might be thought, 
would venture to revive it. This, however, has not deterred a 
noble correspondent of the 7Zzmes,! who, under the ezgis of 
Dr. Littledale, calls attention to the confusion introduced, 
according to that veracious author, by “the suppression or 
mutilation of the Second Commandment,” whereof, we are 
assured, no vestige is to be found in any popular Roman 
catechism. 

What is to be thought of such an assertion, any one may 
easily satisfy himself by opening the ordinary “Penny Cate- 
chism,” in which the portion of the Decalogue supposed to be 
suppressed is given in the plainest language. To this may be 
added the evidence of the old Douay Catechism, as approved by 
the Vicars Apostolic, which within living memory was used to 
supplement that still in use, and which treats the question some- 
what more fully ; thus: 

QueEsTION. Does not the Scripture say that these words Zhou shalt 
not make to thyself any graven thing, are the Second Commandment ? 

ANsWER. No: the Scripture does not say which is the first, second, 


or third, commandment. 

QvuEsTION. Do not these words, Zhou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven thing, forbid the making of images? 

Answer. No: they forbid the making only of idols; that is, they 
forbid making images to be adored or honoured as gods ; as is declared 
in these words, Zhou shalt not adore them, nor serve them. So that the 
words Zhou shalt not make to thyself any graven thing, &c,, are only an 
explanation of the foregoing words, Zhou shalt not have strange gods 
before me. We therefore, with St. Augustin, make of them but one 


commandment. 
It would seem needless to add anything to this simple 
exposition. 
J. G. 


1 Lord Kinnaird, in the issue for June 7, 1910, 
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A Theory of Reunion. 


Reunion and Rome' is an attractive title, and when we find 
a book which bears this title highly commended in a prefatory 
letter by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and described as “a 
valuable contribution to our popular literature on a grave 
subject,” we feel disposed to give it an attentive perusal. On 
inspection, however, it turns out to be so valueless a book, from 
any rational point of view whatever, that one is perplexed to 
imagine what could have induced a responsible person like 
Archbishop Davidson to give it his testimonial. One expects 
at least in a book thus commended that its author should be 
able to distinguish between assertion and argument, and should 
have a sufficient knowledge of the arguments on either side of 
the controversy (or, as we should prefer to say, discussion) 
to be able to compare them and indicate his reasons for 
preferring one set to another. Yet in neither of these respects 
does Mr. Dearmer show himself qualified to write; so much so 
that one wonders for what class of people he is writing. We 
once met a lady who had convinced herself that she ought in 
conscience to become a Catholic, but who described herself as 
unable to take the step, not because of any adverse reasons 
that had been put before her, but because an old clergyman, 
with piercing eyes under bushy eyebrows, made statements 
without attempting to prove them. There are people in the 
world, women particularly, who are capable of being thus brow- 
beaten into giving assent to bold and blatant assumptions and 
assertions. Perhaps it is these whom Mr. Dearmer wishes to 
influence. At all events, we cannot imagine any others who 
are likely to be moved by his book. 

We have said that he shows no competent knowledge of his 
subject-matter. Who that had such competent knowledge 
could base a whole theory on the statistics of that “dry and 
serious writer,” Mr. Joseph McCabe; or use such ghosts of 
extinct arguments as the following : “Our Lord said, ‘Get thee 
behind Me, Satan,’ to Peter shortly after He had said, ‘Thou 
art Peter,’ yet no one seriously argues that the Roman Church 
has inherited a diabolic character because of this metaphor ;” 
“44 of the Fathers interpret the rock [in Matt. xvi. 16] to be 
this faith in the divinity of Jesus, and only 17 understand by it 

1 Reunion and Rome. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A, A, R, Mowbray 
and Co., Ltd. 
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that Christ founded the Church on St. Peter;” “it is certain 
that [St. Peter] travelled and took his wife with him,” and 
“certain that St. Paul went to Rome before St. Peter, and 
probably asked St. Peter to help him there;” “it is an 
impossible idea that the office of ‘foundation’ could be handed 
on, since a foundation is something that is laid once for all;” 
our Lord even “warned His disciples against recognizing any 
supremacy or accepting any;” a forged passage about union 
with the Chair of Peter interpolated in St. Cyprian’s De Unitate 
Ecclesiae, is “still sometimes quoted by controversialists ;” 
St. Jerome thought all Bishops alike in jurisdiction as well as 
Orders; “over none [of the first Seven General Councils] did 
a Bishop of Rome preside ;” 

But let us hear his theory of reunion, or rather of schism. 
It is very simple. Unity was intended by our Lord to be the 
attribute of His Church, not internal unity only, but external 
unity as well. Unfortunately, not unity, but separation, is what 
we see around us, and the fault is mainly, if not entirely, with 
the Papacy. 


and so on. 


Sincerely, and with most thorough devotion, the attempt has been 
made by the Papal Court to secure unity by autocracy, and orthodoxy 
by coercion. Many centuries have been devoted to the experiment. 
It failed over half Western Europe at the Reformation ; and the leader- 
ship of the world passed to those nations that rejected it. It is failing 
over the remainder to-day. So far from the Papal theory being a bond 
of unity, it has proved a hammer which has smashed Christendom into 
fragments. 


What is involved here is obviously the fundamental question 
whether the Papacy is an essential of the Church’s constitution 
or is not. Mr. Dearmer can hardly expect us to regard the 
ghosts of arguments, of which we have given a few specimens, 
as deciding this important question. In other words, he bases 
his whole theory on an assumption, the assumption that 
federation is the principle of unity which our Lord pre-ordained 
for His Church, or Churches, yet not even to this federation can 
he assign a distinct character, much less definition. What he 
inclines to hold, apparently, is that every baptized person is a 
member of the Church, and that it is a fearful responsibility for 
any ecclesiastical authority to add any further test which might 
have the effect of depriving him of the rights of his Baptism. 
If this position is accepted, the extension of the Catholic 
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Church must be wide indeed. One wonders, too, why on this 
principle the accomplishment of reunion should not take place 
at once, for, although the “Roman Church” blocks the way to 
an all-pervading reunion, yet according to Mr. Dearmer the 
Church of Rome is decaying with enormous rapidity, and “has 
lost nearly a third of her dominion since the time when Cardinal 
Newman laid his gifts at her feet.” Ifso, her final disappear- 
ance must be only a matter of time, and surely of a much 
shorter time than the two centuries he allows her—for such 
processes of decay when once they set in on an extensive scale 
work themselves out at an increasing rate of advance. Why 
not, then, leave the Roman Church to perish, whilst the 
multitudes that have left her join with Mr. Dearmer’s 
co-religionists in banding together on the principles of an easy- 
going federation? Is it that they will not respond to this call to 
federate? Then, it would seem that there is another hammer, 
or perhaps hammers, besides that of the Roman claims, which 
have been instrumental in the destruction of unity. But to be 
serious, the question of Reunion is the question of combining 
full unity of sacramental communion with the full possession of 
revealed truth. If it is impossible to get all to agree as to 
what is the fulness of revealed truth, it is impossible ever to have 
a restoration of sacramental communion. As for a reunion 
based on the mere coincidence of several corporate bodies or 
collections of individuals happening to agree over certain 
doctrines, while differing seriously as to others, that is a mode 
of reunion which, if attained to-day, would be lost to-morrow. 
S. F. S. 


The Scottish Coronation Oath. 


As is proverbial, any stick will serve to beat a dog, and 
apparently, in the view of the extreme “Protestant” party, 
anything is lawful which seems likely to avert such a calamity 
as the abolition of the insults to Catholics and their religion 
contained in the Royal Declaration. To this end a new and 
very notable argument is being circulated by the indefatigable 
Protestant Press Bureau, in which as we are informed, 


King George V. has taken this oath [Scottish Coronation Oath]. 
According to this document his Majesty swears that he will maintain 
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“the true Protestant Religion, as it is contained in the Confession 
of Faith.” We quote from it:? 

“There is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus Christ, 
nor can the Pope of Rome in any sense be head thereof, but és that 
man of Sin and Son of Perdition that exalteth himself in the Church 
against Christ, and all that is called God” (c. xxv. Sect. vi.) 

“The Popish Sacrifice of the Mass, (as they call it) is mos? 
abominably injurious to Christ’s one only Sacrifice, the alone propitia- 
tion for all the sins of the elect” (c. xxix. Sect. ii.) 

That doctrine which maintains a change of the substance of 
bread and wine into the Substance of Christ’s body and _ blood 
(commonly called transubstantiation) by consecration of a priest, or by 
any other way, is repugnant not to Scripture alone, but even to common 
sense and reason, overthroweth the nature of the Sacrament, and hath 
been and is the cause of manifold SUPERSTITIONS, yea OF GROSS 
IDOLATRIES.” (Do. Sect. vi.) 

The conclusion to be drawn seems to be that if his Majesty 
has already committed himself to such denunciations as the 
above, there can be no reason for sparing him those which, as 
things stand, he has got to make. 

But what is “this document” from which our informant 
professes to quote? The innocent reader will of course take for 
granted that here are the very terms to which the Sovereign 
swore, and that he openly declared his belief that the Pope is 
Antichrist and the doctrine of the Real Presence idolatrous. 
It would surely have been more honest and straightforward to 
have said plainly that the quotation is from the Westminster 
Confession of 1647, and that we may seek in vain for its 
injurious language in the formula made use of by King George 
or on his behalf, on the day of his Accession, (May 7th). The 
terms actually employed were these : 


I, George, King of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith &c., do faithfully promise and swear that I shall inviolately 
maintain and preserve the settlement of the true Protestant Religion, 
with the government, worship, discipline, right and privileges of the 
Church of Scotland as established by the laws made there in prosecu- 
tion of the Claim of Right, and particularly by an act intituled Act for 
securing the Protestant Religion and Presbyterian Church Government 
and by the Acts in the Parliaments of both Kingdoms for union of the 
two Kingdoms. So help me God. 

It will probably be pleaded that the Westminster Confession, 
being adopted by the Kirk as the official Exposition of its Faith, 


2 We print this exactly as it stands in the circular, italics and capitals included. 
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the Sovereign who undertakes to maintain and preserve the 
one, by so doing adopts all which is contained in the other. 
But this is certainly not what ordinary readers will gather from 
the circular with which we are dealing, nor, we may feel sure, is 
it what the contrivers of the said circular wished the public to 
understand. And, moreover, are we to say that his Majesty 
similarly adopted the grim doctrine of Predestination, as formu- 
lated by the seventeenth-century authors of the Confession, 
according to which, ‘“‘Some men are foreordained to everlasting 
death, . . . and their number is so certain and definite, that it 
cannot be either increased or diminished”?! Or, inasmuch as 
the Confession® forbids a man to marry any of his wife's 
kindred nearer in blood than he may of his own, are we to say 
that the Monarch is sworn to disapprove the resolution of the 
General Assembly of the Kirk which by eighty-one votes against 
three approved marriage with a deceased wife’s sister? , 
J. G. 


Irresponsible, Indolent Journalism. 


On June 2nd, the Z7mes published the first of two large 
type special articles upon the Declaration of the Sovereign; 
articles which it recommended to the public at large by laying 
special stress upon the historical qualifications of the writer. 
In the dissertation of June 2nd, the sentence which was most 
pointed, and which is most likely to have stuck in the mind of 
any casual reader, is the following : 


In 1689, the framers of the Bill of Rights, taught by bitter experi- 
ence, found it necessary to put into the mouth of the Sovereign a 
Declaration couched in terms so ruthlessly explicit as to leave no 
room for misunderstanding or equivocation. 


Now, surely nothing in history can be more certain than 
this plain fact that the framers of the Bill of Rights, conceiving 
it necessary that the Sovereign should make an explicit 
profession of Protestantism, simply extended to him that form 
of Test which was already exacted from all Members of Parlia- 
ment and other prominent officials, but from which up to that 
time the Crown and the heir to the throne had been exempt. 
The terms of the Declaration, drafted in 1678, had absolutely 


1 C, iii. 2 C, xxiv, 
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nothing to do with any other “bitter experience” than the 
fanatical outburst of No-Popery feeling excited by the perjuries 
of Titus Oates. There was already in existence an earlier Test 
exacted of the Members of the House of Commons, and passed in 
1673, to purge that assembly of all taint of Popery. That Test 
simply repudiated the doctrine of Transubstantiation, without 
any abusive language. But five years later Oates declared upon 
oath before the House of Commons that a certain Mr. Wilde, a 
Member of that House, for his own nefarious ends had obtained 
a dispensation from the Pope to take the Test of 1673, and 
had thus, though a Catholic at heart, been admitted to a seat 
in Parliament. The House believed the story. Evidently the 
existing Test was not strong enough. Some more drastic 
purge must be found. Thus it was that the present insulting 
repudiation of Transubstantiation, &c., was substituted for the 
previous Test, while a number of extravagantly-worded clauses 
were added renouncing any belief in Papal dispensations. The 
above-mentioned gross piece of perjury on the part of Oates 
was thus the real cause of the change in the form of the Test. 
This was pointed out, certainly in one and probably in more 
than one letter addressed to the Editor of the 77mes, but the 
protest was not allowed to reach the readers of that journal. 
On the other hand, the second special article was delayed 
for a week, by which time its predecessor may be assumed 
to have pretty well passed out of memory. When it did 
appear, much was said, and quite accurately but very guardedly 
said, about the earlier history of the Test, but by some 
regrettable oversight not one word of justification was attempted 
for that strange assertion, so vitally important to the logic of 
the previous article, that “the framers of the Bill of Rights 
taught by bitter experience found it necessary to put into 
the mouth of the Sovereign a Declaration couched in terms so 
ruthlessly explicit,” &c. The Z7mes, it would seem, possesses a 
large share of that very useful form of charity which covereth 


up the multitude of its own sins. 
H., T. 


The Ethics of Intolerance. 


As is continually made evident, spurious history bears a 
charmed life, and once it has got a footing in popular belief, 
can no more be got rid of than rabbits in Australia. A signal 


1 Grey, Dehates, vol. vi. p. 116, note, 
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instance of this staying power has recently been furnished by a 
“ well-informed ” correspondent of the 77mes who, dealing with 
the King’s Protestant Declaration, argued that this must of 
necessity be distasteful to Catholics, “for what is Protestantism 
if it cease to protest ?”! 

It is, of course, nothing new that the Protest from which 
Protestantism takes its name should be assumed to have been 
directed against the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and on 
occasion of the accession of the late King, this idea was 
expressed in so many words by no less a person than Lord 
Rosebery.” 

Nevertheless, such 21 idea is wholly erroneous. The famous 
Protest, uttered in the Diet of Spires, April 19, 1529, was not 
dogmatic but political, and was directed against a resolution 
of the Diet that, according to the Decree promulgated at 
Worms, communities in which the new religion was so far 
established that it could not without great trouble be altered, 
should be free to maintain it, but, until the meeting of the 
Council from which so much was expected, they should 
introduce no further innovations in religion, and should not 
forbid the Mass, nor hinder Catholics from assisting thereat. 
It was against this decree, and especially against the last article, 
that the adherents of the new Evangel protested. They could 
not, they declared,? pledge themselves to restrict the full 
measure of Gospel enlightenment which would be the most 
grievous sin possible against the truth, while, 


as to the Popish Mass, it was well known how the ministers of the 
churches in their dominions had by firm and unanswerable arguments 
and testimonies of Holy Scripture quite overthrown it .. . so that 
neither could they approve that clause of the Decree, nor give leave to 
their people to repair to Mass, which was already abolished. 


Manifestly, therefore, the historic Protest was directed 
against the principle of toleration, which was repudiated on the 
ground that to extend it to Papists would be to incur the guilt 
of infidelity to God’s Revelation, and participation in idolatry. 

This is, of course, the plea that has always been, and must 
always be urged by those who employ force to silence or 
extinguish doctrines of which they disapprove ; no means, they 


1 June 2, 1910. 
2 THE MontTHu, August, 1903, “ The Name Protestant.” 
3 Sleidanus, Commentarii, vi. Englished by Edmund Bohum, 1689. 
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contend, must be neglected which may serve the cause of truth, 
or even of practical expediency. Thus Mr. Froude says of the 
laws of Henry VIII, which made the denial of Royal 
Supremacy high treason, 


I assume that the Reformation was in itself right, that the claims of 
the Pope to an English Supremacy were unjust ; and that it was good 
and wise to resist those claims. If this be allowed, these Jaws will not 
be found to deserve the reproach of tyranny. We shall see in them but 
the resources of a vigorous Government placed in circumstances of 
extreme peril.! 


It was on just the same grounds that the Protesters of 
Spires based their action, and it is evident that this is at the 
bottom of the agitation which some are anxious to stir up 
against any alteration of the King’s Protestant Declaration. 
They thus show themselves to be imbued with the spirit of 
those who gave Protestantism its name, but at the same time 
they flatly contradict the fundamental principle of the religion 
they so loudly profess: for, as such a writer as Mr. Lecky 
observes,” 


The persecution of religious opinion, and the suppression of any 
form of religious worship must always appear peculiarly culpable in 
Protestants, whose whole theory of religion is based upon the assertion 
of the right of private judgment. 


It is undoubtedly a very offensive form of persecution to 
compel Catholics to hear their religion publicly misrepresented 
by their Sovereign, and its central dogma denounced as 
idolatrous, 


J. G. 


By Law Established. 


The Anglican Bishop of Bristol is creating a fine record 
for himself in the matter of controversial mare’s nests. A few 
years back—and we recall the occasion the more readily now 
that the dedication of England to St. Peter is being renewed by 
the consecration of Westminster Cathedral—Bishop Browne 
thought it in good taste to use the term forgery in connection 
with a citation which Cardinal Vaughan had made in one 


1 History, ii. 343. 2 History, i. 271. 
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of his pastorals. We venture to say that Bishop Browne 
did not emerge very gloriously from the discussion which 
eventually ensued.' He is apt to hazard statements which 
are literally nothing but unfounded guesses, and when they 
are not at once contradicted he takes this for evidence 
which justifies him in reiterating the assertion with ten-fold 
vehemence. So at any rate it was in the case of the “ forgeries ” 
of Cardinal Vaughan, and so it has recently proved in a less 
discreditable, but, so far as the Bishop is concerned, probably 
more mortifying blunder in which he has been brought to 
book by a member of his own communion. Here without 
further preamble are the simple facts. It is interesting to have 
them in the appropriate setting provided by the Church Times. 


“BY LAW ESTABLISHED.” 

True Origin of this Phrase. 
TuE Bishop of Bristol—well known as a great archzologist—has laid 
another ghost by the heels. His words are so important that we 
venture to quote them in their entirety. The passage is taken from 
his letter in the current issue of his Diocesan Magazine : 

“The proclamation of the changes to be made in the public 
services of the Church on the accession of a new Sovereign, has made 
clear a contention to which the Bishop has frequently called attention. 
The phrase ‘The Church of England as by law established,’ had its origin 
in a mere blunder, and has not in it any element of legal or historical 
truth. From the true phrase ‘the Liturgy of the Church of England as 
by law Established,’ the first three words were cut off for the purpose of 
an important address, and the phrase ‘the Church of England as by law 
established’ was used. It has continued to be used, in spite of its 
origin. Many learned persons have racked their brains to explain it ; 
Liberationists have ransacked the collections of Statutes to find some 
sort of justification for it; and all in vain. The opening words of the 
King’s Proclamation, coming as they do from the time of the Act of 
Uniformity, give the simple explanation of the whole thing: ‘Whereas 
by the Act of Uniformity which establishes the Liturgy.’ That is the 
only proper use of the word ‘establish’ in this connexion. The 
Church of England is not by law established, no one has ever found 
the law. The Liturgy of the Church of England is by law established, 
the law is the Act of Uniformity. Let us be thankful for the true 
history which was embodied originally in the King’s Proclamation, and 
remains there still.* 

1 See the two articles ‘‘The Bishop of Bristol on the ‘ Forgeries’ of Cardinal 


Vaughan,” in THE MONTH for June and July, 1906. 
2 Church Times, June 10, 1910. 
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This is very pretty and very plausible, and it appears that 
the Bishop has been saying it for quite a long time in his 
Diocesan Magazine and elsewhere. The unfortunate part of it 
is that, as a very moderate amount of research might have 
shown him almost at once, it happens not to be true. In the 
very next issue of the Church Times, a correspondent pricked 
the bubble by showing that the phrase “established by law,” 
was simply “the Church’s own description of itself in the 
Canons of 1603.” As the writer points out : 


The third Canon runs as follows: ‘Whosoever shall hereafter 
affirm that the Church of England, by law established, under the King’s 
Majesty,” &c. Here, it is not the liturgy but the Church itself, which 
Convocation in 1603 claimed to be established by law. 


The writer supports his contention by a citation from 
Dr. Gairdner, which we may here omit, for at the foot of the 
letter, as printed in the Church Times, appears this editorial 
note: 


The Bishop of Bristol telegraphs to us that the explanation of the 
phrase “by law established” in a recent letter of his was given in 
error.—Ed.! 


Certainly it was given in error, but the astonishing thing 
is that the Bishop could have made and reiterated assertions 
so freely in a matter where the error was so easy to detect. 

The correspondent above quoted appeals to the Canons of 
1603,” but he might have proved his point by any number of 
other quotations, some of them much earlier in date. To take 
a single example Archbishop Grindall in 1576 published an 
“Order for the reformation of abuses.” In this he directs that 
certain ministers who have not “obeyed the public orders and 
discipline of the Church of England ” are not to be allowed to 
preach, and he concludes by forbidding the pulpit to everyone 
“Who shall not, both by subscription and daily practice conform 
himself to the public orders and discipline of this church by law 
established.” ® 

mM. T. 

1 Church Times, June 17, 1910. 

2 The Latin original runs, ‘‘Quicunque in posterum affirmabit ecclesiam 
Anglicanam sub regia majestate legibus stabilitam non esse orthodoxam, &c., 
excommunicetur ipso facto ” (Cardwell, Syxoda/ia, i, 167.) The official translation was 
published in 1604. did’. p. 249. 

3 Cardwell, Documentary Annals, ii. p. 369. 














Reviews. 


1.—DR. COX ON PARISH REGISTERS.! 


HERE is a real Antiquary’s Book, a tool and not a toy, for 
it must be confessed that the latter type of volume is not 
entirely unknown in this generally excellent series. Dr. Cox, 
as he tells us in his Preface, has been both theoretically and 
practically interested in Parish Registers for just half-a-century. 
During all that time the subject has been before his mind with 
a more or less definite view to ultimate publication, and the 
cream of his intermediate researches is to be found in the 
volume before us. A book which has been so long maturing 
in the brain of an eminently-capable and industrious antiquary 
could hardly be a failure even if the writer were devoid of all 
literary experience, but Dr. Cox, while he certainly does not 
deserve to be styled in any sense a book-maker, has been 
making books all his life, and possesses an admirable instinct 
as to what it is desirable to include and what to exclude in 
a work of this kind. Probably no better indication could be 
given of the varied and attractive nature of his materials than 
a bare list of the chapter-headings. The first deals with the 
external history of these records, and is entitled “Acts of 
Parliament and Canons.” It takes us from Thomas Cromwell’s 
Order of 1538, which is responsible for the systematic introduc- 
tion of these registers throughout the country, to Rose’s Act, 
passed in 1812 for their better preservation. Naturally, Dr. Cox 
lays all proper stress upon the Constitutions of 1597 and 1603, 
which provided for the making of transcripts of all the parochial 
registers, which transcripts were to be kept in a general registry 
office by the Bishop of the diocese. Of the negligence with 
which this most useful measure has been carried into effect, 
Dr. Cox, like Mr. Chester Waters and all who have had 

1 The Parish Registers of England. Forming part of the Series of ‘‘the 


Antiquary’s Books.” By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With twenty-four 
Illustrations. London: Methuen. Pp. xx, 290. Price, 7s. 6d. 1910. 
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practical experience of the subject, speaks in strong terms of 
condemnation. 

In chapter ii., “The Story of the Registers,” and in chapter xiii., 
“The Dates and Conditions of the Registers,” we find grouped 
together notices of some general characteristics of these docu- 
ments. The last-named chapter is particularly interesting for 
the author’s remarks upon such informal registers as are known 
to survive from a date earlier than Cromwell’s Order of 1538. 
These number but twenty, though in the returns made in 
1831 there were said to be as many as forty pre-Reformation 
registers. Even so, the earliest entry in any existing parish 
register only dates from 1513,—the registers in this respect 
presenting a great contrast to the church-wardens’ books, 
Chapters iv., v., vi. vii., viii, ix. and xi. deal with specific 
categories of the entries most commonly met with in these 
records, to wit, “Baptisms,” “Chrisom Children, Foundlings, &c.,” 
“ Marriages,” “Burials,” “ Accidents,’ “The Plague and other 
Sickness,” and “Storms, Feasts, and Fires.” Four chapters 
remain, of which three, under the respective headings, “ The 
Story of the Registers,” “Changes in Religious Formularies,” 
and “ Historical,” deal with the side-lights which these docu- 
ments often throw upon what was passing in the political and 
religious world at the time the entries were made. Finally, 
chapter xii., which is entitled “Olla Podrida,” supplies some 
curious illustrations of the strange topics often introduced into 
these volumes, and ranges from penances, ¢.g., for marrying a 
deceased wife’s sister, to altar wine, witches, gipsies, and 
parochial whippings. Four Appendices are added, and these 
constitute one of the most practical and useful features of the 
volume. Appendix i. gives a precise list of cases in which the 
Bishop’s transcript is older than the existing parish register. 
Appendices ii. and iii. supply the names of those Registers, 
which begin respectively in 1538 and 1539, though it is to be 
noted, as Dr. Cox points out in the text of his volume, that not 
more than five per cent. of these are original, the rest being 
copies made sixty years or more later. Lastly, in Appendix iv. 
we have a very full list of printed parish registers, with precise 
indications as to where they are to be found. Restrictions of 
space preclude us from further comment upon this admirable 
volume. But we may be allowed to express a regret that 
while Dr. Cox speaks of what has been done towards the print- 
ing of Nonconformist and Huguenot Registers by various 
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organizations, nothing is said of the excellent work of the same 
kind upon Catholic Registers recently taken in hand by the 
Catholic Record Society. 


2..-HUNGARY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.'! 


The reign of the Emperor Joseph II. (1780-90) was of great 
moment for the history of Hungary. This prince was possessed 
of the same ideas of royal absolutism as the Bourbon Sovereigns 
who were his contemporaries, and, with a supreme belief in his 
own personal wisdom, he sought to rule his States in accordance 
with the doctrinaire theories of eighteenth century philosophy. 
Any resistance on the part of his subjects to the discipline 
of this Procrustean bed was intolerable in his eyes, and naturally 
he sought to break through the net-work of class-privileges, 
local rights and habits, which Hungary, more than any other 
country, had retained of its medieval inheritance. His aim 
was to establish a completely unified State. His failure in 
accomplishing this object was “the greatest misfortune he 
experienced, and the fact that his principles were carried out 
by other men and by other means, renders his failure all the 
more tragical.” These are the words of Professor Marczali, 
who, as far back as 1878, was asked to write a History of 
Hungary in the reign of Joseph II. and Leopold II. On 
getting to work he came to realize that before he could 
accomplish his task satisfactorily, he must first make a thorough 
study of the country and of its inner forces, “of its economic, 
intellectual, and moral forces”—a subject of more importance 
in itself than the struggle of political parties, but likewise an 
indispensable preparation for the History that was to follow. 
It was thus that the present volume originated, and what gives 
it a special value is the richness of its documentary basis. 
Joseph II.’s project of unification led to the accumulation 
of a vast collection of inquiries, reports, and other official 
documents which are preserved in archives of the Royal 
Chancellery, Council, and Treasury, in those of the Archbishops, 
the leading Magnates, as well as in the Hungarian National 
and other libraries. It is not often that a historian has such 
a wealth of materials to build with, and Professor Marczali 


1 By Henry Marczali. With an Introductory Essay on the Earlier 
History of Hungary, by Harold W. V. Temperley, Cambridge University. 
Pp. Ixiv, 377. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1910. 
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spent many years in investigating it. The first Hungarian 
edition appeared as far back as 1882. The English edition, 
which has just appeared, is from a revised text. It is an 
admirable translation by Dr. Arthur G. Yolland. Mr. W. H. V. 
Temperley writes a fairly long Introduction, which takes the 
useful form of an outline of Hungarian history from the advent 
of the Maygars to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The book itself has chapters on the Economic Conditions, 
the Social System, Nationality, the Church, the Royal Power 
and Government of the State. In each the information 
furnished is considerable and a clear view is gained of a 
complex subject; at the same time, the treatment being 
purely descriptive and including but little historical narrative, 
the book is rather one for the scholar to consult than for those 
who chiefly seek literary interest to read. The dominant fact 
brought out is that, whereas the Alfold or Lowland plain is 
agricultural and the North-Western mountainous districts 
industrial, the Austrian sovereigns whose primary affection 
was for their Hereditary States sought to suppress the 
Hungarian industries lest they should rival the Austrian, 
whilst they sought to convert the Alfold into an Austrian 
granary. The matter was complicated by the racial and social 
distinctions which in Hungary were more pronounced than 
elsewhere, and were differently affected towards Austrian policy. 
Then again came in the religious oppositions, the Protestants, 
Lutherans and Calvinists, abounding in the South-East, and the 
Catholics in the centre and Western parts. Catholicism derived 
great strength from traditional and intimate connection with 
the history of Hungarian nationality, and just on this ground 
the Protestants were given to ally themselves with the Turks. 

In dealing with the religious question Professor Marczali 
sees all with the eyes of a politician, and often ascribes to the 
Catholic party motives and methods quite other than are likely 
to have impelled them and guided them, indeed are evidenced 
as impelling and guiding them in the chance quotations 
from their writings which he has occasion to make. Especially 
is this transparent in much that he imputes to the Jesuits. 
Still his endeavour to be fair and impartial is conspicuous, and 
leads him in several passages to do justice to the achievements of 
the Catholic prelates and clergy. 
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3—A WORK ON JAPAN. 


Here we have an eminently useful book, fer all those who 
take an interest in the modern development of the Empire of 
the Rising Sun, by a Catholic missionary who has been residing 
in Toky6 for a long time, and has had at his disposal for his 
information all the resources which the libraries of the capital 
and the learning of the educational institutions of modern Japan 
can provide. The work is intended as a practical book of 
reference, therefore it is arranged in alphabetical order, and is 
based chiefly on the official publications of the Government. 
Says the author: 


It contains but little discussion of dates and facts, as it is not 
meant to be a critical history. Therefore, the official chronicle, which 
assigns the year 660 B.c, as the date on which Jimmu-tenno, the first 
Emperor of Japan, ascended the throne, has been adopted. But the 
critical study of Japanese history seems to place this event some 600 
years later, and does not guarantee certainty, at least for its principal 
facts, beyond the seventh century of our era. Nevertheless, as we want to 
give the traditions of Japan on the origin and development of the 
country, we deem it appropriate to place mythology, legend, and history 
on the same footing, and usually leave the discernment of truth from 
error to the judgment of the reader. 


The biographies of the Emperors and of most of the aristo- 
cratic families are given with full details, the names in Chinese 
writing, the escutcheons of the principal noble families, and their 
genealogies. The geographical names of all historical places, 
and of the larger cities, and of the larger rivers and mountains 
and religious buildings, temples, and shrines, and castles are 
given in the adopted transliteration and in Chinese characters, 
so that it is easy to find any desired information in the shortest 
time. Illustrations of famous Japanese paintings are repro- 
duced. The historical figures anterior to the fourteenth 
century were mostly taken from the Zenken kojitsu of Kiku 
chi YOsai (1788—1878). From Appendix IV. we learn that 
the population of Japan according to the census of 1903 was 
49,758,216; as in the year 1871 it was only 33,110,825, this 
shows a very remarkable increase. Out of this number there 


1 Historical and Geographical Dictionary of Japan. With 300 Illustrations, 
18 Appendices, and several (13) Maps. By Ed. Papinot,M.A. 8vo. Pp. 842. 
Yokohama: Kelly and Walsh, Ltd. Price, £1. French Edition, 16s, 1909. 
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are 5,055 Awazoku, the nobility, which comprises the ancient 
kuge and daimyé and 

the persons that have been ennobled (shin-kwazoku) since the Restora- 
tion. In 1869 the title of Awazoku was conferred upon 148 huge 
families, 288 daimyo families, twelve Shinto priests and thirty Buddhist 
priests of noble birth, in all, 478 families. In 1884 all the noble 
families received one of the five titles created that year In 1905 the 
nobility comprised eleven dukes (40), thirty-five marquises (40), ninety 
counts (Aaku), 360 viscounts (sh#), and 285 barons (dam), in all, 781 
families, numbering 4,000 members, who constitute the Japanese 
aristocracy. 

The Shizoku,a name given to the former class of samurai 
(military caste) since 1878, number 2,169,389; the great 
majority form the Hezmin,a class of people comprising farmers, 
artisans, and merchants. 

Appendix V. gives the list of provinces and districts. The 
division of provinces has often been changed. By the Taikwa 
reform (645) Japan was divided into fifty-four provinces (uz), 
in 823 the number was sixty-six, which did not change until 
the Restoration (1868), to-day it is eighty-seven. In 1868 
a decree divided Japan into thirteen fu, 273 han, and twenty- 
five ken: in this division the “ax comprised the land adminis- 
tered by the dazmyé, and the domains of the Shégun formed 
the fw and the sex. In 1871 the Aan were suppressed, and 
Japan (except Hokkaidd) was divided into three /u (Toky6d, 
Kydto, Osaka) and 302 sex. At the end of the same year the 
number of sex was reduced to seventy-two. In 1876 a new 
manipulation left only three fw and thirty-five few. In 1882 
there were three fz and forty sex ; in 1906, three fw and forty- 
three fen, plus the eleven provinces of Hokkaidd and the 
districts of Taiwan (Formosa). At the Taikwa reform the 
sixty-six provinces comprised 592 districts (gun), at present 
there are 645 gun (= kdr?). 

Very useful is Appendix VII., a chronological list of 
Emperors; Appendix VIII. genealogical table of the 
Emperors; Appendix X., chronological list of the Shogun ; 
Appendix XI., chronological list of the Nengd (the names of 
the periods of years), which help to verify ancient dates. Of 
great interest is the table of the Buddhist Sects, with the names 
of their Founders and the number of their temples. It is quite 
a motley variety, which shows the utter decadence of religious 
life in modern Japan. The /édo-Shinshi, or Monto, or Lkké, 
have the largest number of temples, 19,608; next are the Zen 
with many sub-divisions, with 13,706 temples, the S/zngon with 
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12,920 temples, and then any amount of minor varieties. But 
the Shinto (“ways of the spirits,”) is the religion favoured by 
the new régime against Buddhism and Confucianism, which are 
considered of foreign origin. The Restoration completed the 
work, and since 1868, Shintoism is the only State religion, 
which means that the State is without religion. At present, 
Shintoism counts 163,861 temples, served by 16,093 sannushi 
(the superior of a Shintoist temple; his functions consist in 
presenting the offerings destined to the 4amz, morning and 
evening; he has the wegi, hafuri, kannagi, &c., under his 
command). It is divided into ten sects or branches, which 
differ only in a few details of ceremony, their universal moral 
code being comprised in this only precept: “ Follow the impulse 
of your nature and obey your Emperor.” In a population of 
47,400,000 inhabitants, statistics show 18,000,000 to be Shintoists. 

The maps deserve special praise, and seem to be very exact. 


4-—A BRACE OF HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS! 


The two essays contained in this first volume of a new 
series of Oxford Studies, provide a remarkable illustration of 
the value of that concentration upon points of detail which is 
so favoured by modern historical methods. Certainly, the two 
studies bound together in this volume have little in common— 
so little that they are even separately paged. The one is 
primarily concerned with the finances of the English monasteries 
of the time of Henry VIII. immediately before the dissolution, 
the other with the Roman system of patron and client as 
exemplified in the Eastern provinces of the Empire from 
A.D. 360 to about 530. Between the subject-matter of these 
dissertations a wide gulf is set, but in their sense of the supreme 
importance of a study of social conditions and of the need of 
painstaking research into minute details, the writers are at one. 
The second of the studies here printed, that which deals with 
the patronage system of the Empire, is the work of a Catholic 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, Mr. Francis de Zulueta. It 
consists in an examination of two somewhat neglected “tudi of 
the great Roman codes, controlled and illustrated by such 
data as are obtainable from recently discovered fapyri. The 


1 Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by Paul 
Vinogradoff, D.C.L., &c. Vol. I. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. 304-78. 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1909. 
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importance of the subject lies in the fact that it appears from 
the codes that the relations of patron to client were fraudulently 
put to profit to evade the payment of taxes. Without being 
pedantic, Mr. de Zulueta makes it clear that he has vast stores 
of illustrative material at his command. We are inclined to 
wish that he had sometimes allowed himself a little freer rein. 
For example, even at the risk of a digression, we should have 
liked to hear how the ancient right of asylum attaching to 
Christian churches! had grown by degrees out of a corres- 
ponding pagan institution connected with the temples of certain 
pagan deities. But the author, in this as well as in other 
matters, assumes a good deal of knowledge on the part of his 
readers. 

Mr. Savine’s essay, which is of much greater length, consists 
of a very careful study of the great Valor Ecclestasticus drawn 
up by Henry VIII.’s commissioners in 1535. In_ several 
respects Mr. Savine’s deductions, founded upon documents that 
have never before been systematically examined, challenge the 
conclusions arrived at by Abbot Gasquet in his Henry V///. 
and the English Monasteries. For example, Abbot Gasquet 
considers that “the lay population fed by the monasteries was 
at least ten times more numerous than the monks themselves.” 
Upon this point Mr. Savine, who claims the support of fairly 
accurate statistics, is by no means in accord. He considers 
that the number of lay persons for whose support the monasteries 
provided could not have been more than five times the number 
of the monks. Possibly Abbot Gasquet is making a large allow- 
ance for those forms of casual charity which would not readily 
find any record in the pages of the Va/or. Again, Mr. Savine 
claims that his documents prove that “the people who lived 
exclusively at the expense of the monasteries were neither so 
numerous nor so plebeian as is affirmed by Roman Catholics.” 
Further, the writer contends, in contradiction of what has often 
been urged by Catholic authorities, “that the monasteries could 
not be democratic institutions.” Certainly, upon all these points 
it is not easy to see how even the detailed entries of the Va/or 
can supply final and conclusive information, but no one who 
acquaints himself with this most painstaking essay will be 
disposed to doubt that Mr. Savine has made a contribution to 
the subject which must always be taken into account by future 
students of English monastic history. 


tp. 12. 
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5.—A DICTIONARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
BIOGRAPHY .' 

The important work of which the two first fascicules are 
now before us offers the purchaser more in the way of informa- 
tion than might be inferred from the title we have prefixed to 
this notice. The Dictionary, which is being published under 
the editorship of the learned Rector of the Institut Catholique 
at Paris, Mgr. Baudrillart, is a work of reference on ecclesiastical 
geography as well as upon history, and it even includes articles 
on groups of heretics, for example, “ Acephali,” “ Abstinents,” 
and upon various kinds of officials and institutions, 4 ., 
“ Abbreviators,” “ Academy,” &c. Seeing the very great length 
to which the Dictionary must necessarily extend—the two 
fascicules now under notice contain 320 quarto pages, but only 
come down to the word Adu/is—it is a little difficult to under- 
stand why the editors are apparently so keen to embrace 
miscellaneous topics which do not at all obviously belong to 
their programme. The word “Abjuration,”’ for example, to 
which three full pages are given, or approximately some 4,000 
words, can hardly be described as either distinctively historical 
or geographical. If“ Abjuration” is included, one is tempted 
to ask, why not “Abdication,” “ Abduction,” “ Absolution,” 
and “Abstinence”? If an account is given of the Papal 
“ Abbreviators,” why not also of “ Abbots” and “ Abbesses” ? 
However, it is perhaps better to superabound than to be too 
niggardly, though one cannot help wondering how many 
decades of years must elapse before a work conceived on this 
scale can possibly be completed. If we may take the propor- 
tions of the well-known work of Bouillet as a standard of 
comparison, the new Dictionary will have to extend to nearly 
150 fascicules, which at five francs the fascicule represents 
unbound a total cost to the purchaser of £30, and which even 
at the almost impossible estimate of ten fascicules per annum 
cannot be completed in less than fifteen years. The companion 
work, the Dictionnaire de Théologie has hitherto appeared at the 
average rate of three fascicules per annum. If the editors of 
the Dictionnaire d’ Histoire are not more expeditious, the work 
will take fifty years before it reaches completion. 

As for the execution of the instalments before us, we may 


' Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastiques. Fascicules 
I. and II. 640 columns. Paris: Letouzey. Price, 5 francs each fascicule. 
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gladly bear witness to the high standing of the contributors and 
to the satisfactory nature of most of the longer articles. The 
Abbé Vacandard’s treatise on Abelard for example or that of 
Professor J. Guidi on Abyssinia are models in their way. But 
it must be added that some of the smaller contributions, and in 
particular several of those dealing with English subjects, are not 
so free from reproach. To quote a single example, the article 
on Pope Adrian IV. might all of it have been written thirty years 
ago, and it entirely ignores the recent literature of the subject. 
There is not much however in these two parts which is of 
special interest to English readers, if we may except a 
temperate and well informed article on Lord Acton from the 
pen of Father de la Serviére. 


6—CHURCH PROPERTY AND CANONICAL 
PENALTIES.' 

The Abbé A. Boudinhon, the well-known Professor of Canon 
Law at the Institut Catholique of Paris, is a man of incredible 
industry. Not content with acting at once as Editor and 
principal contributor to that most useful and accurate periodical 
Le Canoniste Contemporain, he is continually bringing out 
minor independent volumes either wholly original, like that 
now before us, or else translated and adapted by himself from 
sources inaccessible to the majority of his French countrymen. 
It is not long since we had the pleasure of noticing in these 
pages the Consultations de Morale et de droit Canonigue, which 
M. Boudinhon has translated from the Italian of Cardinal 
Gennari. This time we have to deal with one of those most 
timely volumes in which the author takes account himself of 
the changing aspects of the Canon Law during these bustling 
days of politico-ecclesiastical difficulties and Papal reorgani- 
zation. How full of interest the present brochure must be, 
especially to the clergy of France at the present juncture, may 
be gathered by a glance at the five headings which serve to mark 
its principal divisions. They are (i) The laws which attack 
Church property; (ii) Canonical penalties enacted against 
the laws which attack Church property; (iii) Restitution and 
Censures; (iv) Composition, Absolution, and Reconciliation ; 
(v) Papal documents which concern Church property in France, 


1 Biens d’Eglise et Peines Canoniques. Par M. !’Abbé A. Boudinhon. 
Paris : Lethielleux. Pp. 162. Price, 2.50 fr. 1909. 
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An examination of the contents of this last section, which forms 
an Appendix to the text of the volume, will at once satisfy a 
hesitating reader as to the need of some such tractate as that 
which M. Boudinhon has here so carefully elaborated. No 
less than eleven decisions of the Penitenzieria are there printed 
in full which have been given to the world between 1897 and 
1909, all of them of primary importance in the present position 
of affairs. To discuss the substance of these decrees and the 
conclusions which M. Boudinhon draws from them would take 
us too far. We may be satisfied with assuring those who are 
anxious to study the subject that they can go to no surer source 
of information than this admirable little volume. 


7-——_THE THEOLOGY OF THE SACRAMENTS.’ 


It is of the essence of a sacrament that it should have been 
instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, for a sacrament is a 
symbolical rite which, though itself belonging to the material 
order, has the power of infusing into the soul of the recipient 
the spiritual grace it symbolizes. But such spiritual efficacy 
could not be attached to the rite save by God Himself, whereas 
it is the belief of the Church, as defined by the Council of 
Trent, that there has been no such divine institution of sacra- 
ments save through our Lord Jesus Christ during the time of 
His earthly life. On the other hand, it is undeniable that many 
historical difficulties confront us when we seek in the literature 
of the early Church for traces of the use of some of the sacra- 
ments. It is thus that an historical problem arises which is 
being much studied just now, and is the subject of Mgr. Pourret’s 
investigation in the little treatise of which the volume before 
us is an English translation. It is always well to bear in mind, 
when studying these problems of Positive Theology, what is the 
attitude towards their solution of an orthodox Catholic student, 
and how rational it is. The Catholic Church in a hundred 
different ways furnishes the evidence that she is a divine fact, 
an institution clothed with divine authority to teach and rule. 
On this sufficient ground we accept the truth of the sevenfold 
sacramental system, and of its origin in a divine institution by 
Jesus Christ; but, this presupposed, in our desire to know the 
“how” of the facts as well as the facts themselves, we betake 

1 A Study in Positive Theology. By the Very Rev. P. Pourret, V.G. 


Authorized Translation from the Third French Edition. St.Louis: Herder. 
Pp. xv, 417. Price, 6s. 1910. 
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ourselves to historical investigation. The system in its modern 
form is, we know, the result of a growth comparable with the 
growth of the tree from the seed. Jt is from the tree we know 
the potency of the seed, still, we examine also the seed in itself 
and in successive stages of its unfolding. It is the same with 
the history of the sacraments. 

Speaking generally, one may say that in the first stage we 
find the sacraments used, and used with a sense of their grace- 
giving power which found expression in the accompanying 
prayers and ceremonies. But so far there was no attempt to 
theorize concerning their nature, to reduce them to a common 
category, or speculate on the deeper meaning of their action. 
That came afterwards, and by degrees. The history of the 
development, according to Mgr. Pourret’s estimate, falls into 
four periods—from the beginning to St. Augustine, from 
St. Augustine to the twelfth century, that is, to the beginnings 
of Scholasticism, from the twelfth century to the Council of 
Trent, and from then to our own day. St. Augustine's labours 
brought out into clearer prominence the doctrine of the 
character in those sacraments which, according to tradition, 
can only be received once, and also the doctrine that the 
minister’s power of sacramental action is independent of his 
personal fitness—though this latter point was forgotten and 
disregarded in the early Middle Ages. The schools of St. Victor, 
and of Abelard, systematized the doctrine of the sacraments, and 
applied to them the Aristotelic doctrine of matter and form. 
The theology of the fourth period has been marked by a more 
careful survey of the whole subject in the light of the historical 
knowledge then acquired, and a consequent more cautious 
formulation of the conclusions which thirteenth century theology 
had established. 

Any one wishing to acquaint himself with the history of 
the Sacraments in the use and theological speculation of the 
Church will find Mgr. Pourret a good guide. He discusses, so 
far as his limited space permits, all the different facts and 
patristic testimonies on which the controversy turns, so that a 
reader after perusing the book can feel that he is possessed of 
the main points at issue. He has also facilitated the reader's 
task by supplementing the necessarily analytic treatment which 
forms the body of the book, with a concluding chapter in which 
the conclusions reached are summarized and set forth in their 
synthetic order. It is to be expected that in a study which is as 
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yet hardly out of its infancy hypotheses should occasionally be 
broached which may not eventually be able to maintain their 
position ; and this may be the case with some of the author’s 
theories. Still, it is a good and instructive book in which the 
Catholic doctrine is ably defended. 


Short Notices. 


> 


Two slim volumes with lavish margins, Poems and Later Poems, by the 
late Father J. B. Tabb (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d. each), form a worthy 
monument of one whose delicate fancies often achieved perfect expression 
and became poems. Father Tabb designedly wrought in miniature, aimed 
at “carving heads on cherry-stones,” and consequently, the details of his 
work are not to be appreciated by a hasty glance. Moreover, sometimes 
skill fails or the medium is intractable, and we have only a blurred impres- 
sion. The poems in the first of these two volumes are selected and edited, 
with an appreciative notice of the author, by Mrs. Alice Meynell, who first 
issued them in 1906; the other volume, to judge by the dedication, was 
published by the author himself, but no information is given of a former 
issue. Many of the pieces in both would have been called “conceits” in 
Elizabethan days—small thoughts elaborately set forth, as this of the sun in 
mid-ocean : 
No peak to hide his splendour till the day 
Has passed away ; 
Nor dial-shade of any tree or flower 
To mark the hour ; 


A wave his orient cradle, and a wave 
His western grave. 
or large thoughts most skilfully adumbrated as the mystery of the Trinity in 
Love thy violin : 
Let thy soul therein 
Learn the unity 
Of the mystic [hree, 
When the string and bow 
Parted lovers—meet, 
And in music know 
Life in Love complete. 
Occasionally, as we have implied, the image is strained and the result failure, 


as In 
**Whom I shall kiss,” I heard a Sunbeam say 
“ Take him and lead away ! 
Then with the Traitor’s salutation, ‘‘ Hail!" 
He kissed the Dawn-Star pale. 

The terrible reality of that worst of crimes should never, we think, have 
been used to illustrate a mere natural phenomenon. Other like instances 
might be cited, but we prefer to dwell on Father Tabb’s successes, of which 
this is a fair example : 

BEETHOVEN AND ANGELO. 


One made the surging sea of tone, 
Subservient to his rod : 

One from the sterile womb of stone 
Raised children unto God. — 


though even here one may find flaws in the suggested parities. Father 
Tabb was blind during the last few years of his life, and like Milton drew 
music out of his affliction, as in the following : 
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Again, as in the desert way, 
3ehold my guides, a cloud by day, 
A flame by night : 
For darkness wakens with the morn, 
But dreams, of midnight slumber born, 
3ring back the light. 

We do not know whether Father Tabb published much more than is 
here presented, but these two volumes are enough to secure him a lofty and 
permanent position amongst American poets. 

Impudence characterizes everything connected with Letters to His 
Holiness, Pope Pius X. by a Modernist (Kegan Paul, 5s. 6d. net.), except, 
indeed, the courtesy of the English agents who send it to us, the 
publishers being a firm dealing largely with the propagation of rationalism, 
the ‘Open Court” Company of Chicago. There is impudence in placing 
the Papal arms on the cover, impudence in using a portrait of His 
Holiness as a frontispiece, impudence in the assertion of the Editor, 
P. C. (presumably, Dr. Paul Carus, President of the above Company), 
that the author is “an active priest . . . devoted to his pastoral work,” 
whereas he is known to have abandoned the faith and the priesthood 
some time ago;! there is impudence in the whole attitude of this 
heretic and soz-disant reformer who ends his string of insults against 
Christ’s Vicar, fitly enough, by denying the Divinity of Christ. That fact 
may serve to indicate how much else he denies in the course of it, and why 
we are content to leave his opinions without further notice. They only 
make us realize the better with what exactness the Holy Father stigmatized 
Modernism as a “compendium of all the heresies.” In its methods of 
propaganda it would also seem to be the compendium of all that is dishonest. 

Those who are anxious to understand what is meant by the contemplative 
life will find much to instruct them in Father Bakers The Inner Life of 
Dame Gertrude More (Washbourne, 5s.), which has been revised and 
edited by Dom Benedict Weld-Blundell. Father Baker, the well-known 
author of Sancta Sophia, was the spiritual director of Dame Gertrude, 
during her brief religious life of ten years, and he describes with the hand 
of a master, the action of the Holy Spirit in leading a character, naturally 
indisposed for solitude and the interior life, into the mystic ways of contem- 
plation. The volume contains what is practically his own spiritual doctrine, 
illustrated and justified by the career of the soul whom God trained to 
holiness by his agency. Dame Gertrude was a great-great-grand-daughter 
of Blessed Thomas More, and on the mother’s side was a descendant of the 
Gages of Sussex; she entered a new Benedictine convent at Cambray 
in 1623, in her eighteenth year, and died there about ten years later. A 
second volume has been, or is to be, published containing her original 
writings. 

The Modernist to whom we have devoted a few words above has no more 
disgusting passage in his book than that in which, after the manner of his 
kind, he vilifies devotion to the Sacred Heart. We welcome, therefore, all 
the more cordially the new edition, apparently the seventh, of Father 
Dalgairns’ The Devotion to the Heart of Jesus (Burns and Oates, 3s. net.), 
which Father Allen Ross, of the London Oratory, has just published. For 
more than fifty years this treatise has held its ground as the standard 
exposition in English of the history and grounds of this devotion which 
has done so much to quicken charity in a lukewarm age; and not the least 
part of its value is due to the masterly analysis and exposure of Jansenism 
which forms the Introduction. Father Ross has given a brief account of Father 


1 So America, June 11th, speaking ‘‘ on excellent authority.’ 
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Dalgairns’ career, and described the high estimation in which his book is held 
both here and abroad. He has also contributed a useful Appendix, based 
on documents quite unknown to Father Dalgairns, and throwing further 
light on the connection of Blessed Margaret Mary and the ca/tus of which 
she was the apostle. 

Blessed Margaret Mary belonged, as is well known, to the Order of the 
Visitation, which boasts as Founders the two great saints, St. Francis of Sales 
and St. Jane Frances de Chantal. Although spread all over the world, the 
Order has not as yet made many foundations on English soil, the one 
convent at Harrow-on-the-Hill being the lineal descendant of previous settle- 
ments at Shepton Mallet and Westbury-on-Trym. Abbot Gasquet, in his little 
book The Order of the Visitation in England (Burns and Oates, 2s.), gives 
first of all a brief account of the origins of the Visitation, and then describes 
its varied fortunes in this country. 

As the eighteenth century saw the public and speedy propagation of 
the Devotion to the Sacred Heart in the Church, so the nineteenth has 
been notable for the growth of a closely-allied form of piety, springing, 
indeed, almost necessarily from the former, the special cz/¢us of our Lord in 
the Holy Eucharist. There is no need to dwell on the various manifesta- 
tions of this that gladden the Church to-day, but at this moment, when the 
approaching Eucharistic Congress at Montreal is in the minds of all, a book 
entitled L’CEuvre des Congrés Eucharistiques (Bloud et Cie., 3.50fr.), by 
the Abbé J. Vaudon, will be sure to attract attention. It confines itself toa 
detailed description of the origins of these great gatherings, the chief promoter 
of which, as of the older devotion, was a woman. The story of the workings 
of Providence in preparing this soul for its work, the difficulties met with 
and overcome, and the final victory in 1881, when the first International 
Congress was held at Lille makes both interesting and edifying reading. 

A useful little catechetical work, written by a Religious of the Holy 
Child, and suited to young children, is that called The Laws of the King 
(Benziger, 2s.). It deals, of course, with the commandments, and explains 
in clear and simple language the scope and the effect of each. 

A familiar name to English folk, but not precisely in connection with 
sanctity, is that of the holy Bishop of Autun who lived in the seventh 
century. Saint Léger (Gabalda, 2.00 fr.) by Pére Camerlinck, O.P., forms 
one of the admirable series Les Saints which we have often commended. 
This particular volume shows all the marks of scholarship and research that 
characterize the series, and throws valuable light on the vexed question of 
the chronology of the Merovingian epoch. The life of this saintly Bishop, 
persecuted in his time by the forces of irreligion, should be an encouragement 
to his persecuted brethren in the French Church to-day. 

The canonization of St. Clement Hofbauer, C.SS.R., in May of last year 
has given occasion for a new edition of the original Life of St. Clement 
(Washbourne, ts.), published by Father Vassall-Phillips in 1888. The Saint 
was the first to institute the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in 
the countries north of the Alps, founding houses in Courland, Poland, 
Germany, and Switzerland. His apostolic labours fell in the troublous times 
that marked the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, and we have an interesting picture in his Life of the powerful 
anti-Catholic influences in Europe which sanctity and zeal like his were 
needed to overcome. 

Three of the four long-expected volumes of C.T.S. Lectures on the 
History of Religions have now been published, and make very neat books 
at 1s.6d. each. We defer an extended review till we have the whole set 
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before us. One of the latest in the penny pamphlet form is Wesleyanism, by 
A. Burbridge, S.J., who as a former Wesleyan minister, speaks with an 
inner knowledge of the subject. The second C.S.G. pamphlet deals 
with Catholic Social Action in France, and is written by Irene Hernaman : 
it gives a clear synopsis of the work of ZL’ Action Populaire. A Pilgrim- 
Walk in Canterbury (C.T.S., 6d. net.), by A. B. Purdie, treats mainly, of 
course, of the Cathedral, but has much to say besides of the many objects 
of Catholic interest in that old-world city. The English Secular Clergy 
(C.T.S., 3d.), by Mgr. Ward, is a reprint of the Introduction to his .J/eno- 
logy of St. Edmund’s College, and traces in a succinct but perfectly clear 
fashion the ecclesiastical history of England from Elizabethan times. The 
most precious parts of the Gospels are, of course, the actual Verda Verdi. 
From these an anonymous author has selected, under the title The Warn- 
ings of Christ (C.T.S., 3d.), and arranged under separate headings, the 
directions of our Lord as to conduct—what might be called a divine 
commentary on the Commandments. A word, by way of preface, on the 
distinction between precept and counsel would have made the booklet still 


more useful. 
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